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Now Ready. A mew novel by Hon. Emily Lawiess, 
author of Hurrish,” etc. 
Grania 
The Story of an Island 


By Hon. Emity Law ess, author of “ Hur- 
rish,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Now Ready. 3d Edition. 1 vol., cloth, $1.00. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s New Novel 


Also the Library Edition printed in larger type on 
better paper. 2 vols. 1r2mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 


The History of David Grieve 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” etc., etc. Third edition. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


*“What sorrows, what repentances, sufferings. sins, 
heart-searchings, and David passes 
through we leave to our readers to find out for themselves. 
They will find more than this; they will find thoughts 
which stimulate and passages which burn. . . . They will 

nd a fearless grappling with the thfngs that are, treat 
as only a woman, high-minded and sincere, can treat 
these things.’’—Safurday Review. 

** We have been under the spell of this book, and must 
acknowledge its power as a romance. The pulse of 
genius throbs in it, and the glamour of a great imagina- 
tion plays over it.”’—/ndependent. 


Uniformly bound New Novels. Price, $1.00 each. 


The Lesson of the Master 


And Other Stories. By HENRY JAMES, author 
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“The Nether World,” etc. 


Mariam ; 
Or, Twenty-one Days 
By HORACE VICTOR. 


Now Ready. New Edition. Uniform with * The 
Makers of Florence.” $3.00. 


_ Jerusalem : 


The Holy City—Its History and Hope. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Makers 
of Venice,” “* Royal Edinburgh,” etc. With 
50 illustrations. New edition. Crown 
Svo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


“* The beauty of romance is thrown about the bones of 
history with an art which is Mrs. Oliphant’s own, It is 
beautifully interesting; pay, absorbing. It is a finished 
telling of the history of that city dear to a'l who love the 
Holy Land and those who made it holy. This volume has 
the eng of permanent value. A critical student, a mis- 
tress of the art literary, one seldom excelled in narrative 
power, with a deep reverence and love tor the places and 
people revivified, Mrs. Uliphant is equipped as few others 
to tellthe Story of Jerusaiem from the days of David the 
Shepherd to the time of the crucifixion of our Lord.”— 
Boston Limes. 


The Statesman’s Year Book 
1892 

Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the Civilized World. Edited by J. 
Scotrt KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Twenty-ninth an- 
nual issue. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 

“The ‘Statesman’s Year-Book’ is, and will remain as 
long as it is in competent hands, the king of books ot ref- 
erence; the best not only of this country but all countri-s; 
not only the best for some purposes, but for most purposes 


for which books of reference are required; on the whole, 
a perfect work.’’—A theneum. 


The clearest and truest picture that ever has been pre- 
sented of the real government of Great Britain.”—Review 
of Reviews. 


The Platform: 


Its Rise and Progress. By HENRY JEPHSON. 
. 2 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $4.00. 


‘“* Dr. Henry Jephson has struck a new vein in political 
history, and has worked it certainly with diligence, and we 
think his readers will say with success. He claims that 
among the great political agencies the Platform has hith- 
erto been overlooked. is remarks have an interest for 
all communities under parliamentary or elective govern- 
ment. .. . A very useful as_well as a very interesting ad- 
dition to political literature.’’— Washington Post. 
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W. 
FOOTE Cloth. $1.00. 


THY KINGDOM COME 


Ten Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, Preached at King’s Chapel. 16mo. 


“A most thoughtful, reverential, and spiritual treatise of the subject of prayer, 
.. . beautifully redolent of the spirit of true grace and feeling.””— Boston Times. 


SERMONS 


H —Literary Wor 


HEDGE 


Cloth. $1.50. 


** A grave and elevated treatment of the spiritual life, in which the moral law is 
FREDERIC never left out of sight and the Christian never parts company with the phdosopher.”’ : 


REASON IN RELIGION. 16mo. $1.50. 

WAYS OF THE SPIRIT, AND OTHER EssAys. 16mo. $1.50. 
HourRS WITH GERMAN CLAssics. 8vo. $2.50. 
MARTIN LUTHER, AND OTHER ESSAYS. I2mo. $2.00. ) 


JAMES 
T. 
BIXBY 


ian doctrine of conduct. 


rigorous logic.’’— Beacon. 


THE CRISIS IN MORALS 


An Examination of Rational Ethics in the Light of Modern Science. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


“* One of the strongest contentions that has ever been made against the Spencer- 
: . Never, to our knowledge, have * The Data of Ethics’ bee . 
subjected to so searching a criticism,... 


with such keen discernment and such 


JOSEPH 
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ALLEN 
$3 75. 


POSITIVE RELIGION 


Essays, FRAGMENTS, AND HINTS. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

HEBREW MEN AND TIMES. 16mo. §$1.50. a 

Our LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY. 16mo. $1.25. 
CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN ITS THREE GREAT PERIODS, 3 vols. 16mo. 


WILLIAM 
R. 
ALGER 


A CRITICAL AlISTORY OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE 


A new edition (the 12th revised), with seven new chapters. Royal 8vo. 
$3.50; half calf, $6.00. 

THE POETRY OF THE ORIENT. 16mo. $1.50. 

Tue SOLITUDES OF NATURE AND OF MAN. 16mo. §1.50. 
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NEW BOOKS 
THE OAK: 


A Study in Botany. By H. MARSHALL WARD, 
F.R.S. The third volume in the Modern 
Science Series, edited by Sir JOHN Lubs- 
BOCK. With 53 illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


“The Modern Science Series” is designed pri- 
marily for the educated layman who needs to know 
the present state and result of scientific investigation, 
and who has neither time nor inclination to become 
a specialist on the subject which arouses his interest. 
Each book will be complete in itself, and, while 
thoroughly scientific in treatment, its subject will 
as far as possible, be presented in language divested 
of needless technicalities. Illustrations will be given 
wherever needed by the text. 


MY GUARDIAN 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of “ The Three 
Miss Kings,” “Not All in Vain,” etc. 
Illustrated. No. &9, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 
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For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 


END for a new catalogue of books suitable for Sunday- 

school libraries, with net prices ranging from 25 to 50 

per cent. less than. publishers’ prices. NIMS & 
NIGHT, Troy, N. Y¥. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS 


A Golden Gossip 
A Neighborhood Story, showing 
the excellent effect of good gossip, with a 
kind motive. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, 
author of “The Gayworthys,” etc. $1.50. 


Equatorial America 
A book full of information, de- 
scribing a Visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Barbadoes, and the Principal Capitals of 
South America. By MATURIN M. BALLou,. 
author of “ Due West,” etc. $1.50. 


The Rationale of Mesmerism 
An interpretation of mesmeric 
phenomena, by A. P. SINNETT, author of 
“The Occult World,” “ Esoteric Buddh- 
ism,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Roger Hunt 
A Novel, bringing out in a strik- 
ing way the possible gains and losses in 
a married life of thorough selfishness. By 
CELIA P. WOOLLEY, author of “ Rachel 
Armstrong ’ and “ A Girl Graduate.” 16mo, 
$1.25. 


*,.* For sale all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 
sé 99 A world of curious facts, queer 
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about Pi , Fobacco, and 
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The Outlook 


HE decision of the Supreme Court upon 
an unusually important list of cases 
was given out last week when the 
Court reconvened for the spring ses- 
sion. Without any partisan division 
—without any division, in fact—the 
Court upheld the right of the House to 

secure a quorum by counting members who were present 

but refused to vote. The case involved was the appeal 
against the Worsted Classification Act—a bill which 
raised the tariff on certain woolens by directing the 

Treasury Department to classify them as_ worsteds. 

This act was passed after the House had adopted the 

rule as to quorums upon which Speaker Reed acted, 

and the Court holds that “the rule was valid,” inas- 
much as “it is within the competency of the Legislature 
to enact any law, not forbidden by the Constitution or 
against natural justice, to secure the presence of a quorum, 
and when that quorum is present it is there for the purpose 
of doing business.” Some of Mr. Reed’s critics, in com- 
menting upon this decision, point out that it is the right 
of the House to adopt such a rule, and not the right of 
the Speaker to adopt it, which the Court upholds. Yet there 

Was no quorum to adopt this rule, as we remember it, 

unless the Speaker had a right to count as present the 

men who were maintaining that they were not. 


More important was the decision as to the validity of the 
McKinley act. This was attacked upon three grounds: 
(1) That one of its sections, agreed upon by both houses, 
was omitted from the enrolled bill signed by the two pre- 
siding officers and the President ; (2) that the reciprocity 
clause delegated legislative powers to the President; (3) 
that the sugar bounty clause taxed the mass of citizens in 
order to help a particular class, and did this openly and 
directly, without even the avowed purpose of increasing the 
public revenues. Upon the first point the Court held that the 
validity of laws could not be made to depend upon the 
manner in which subordinate bookkeepers happened to 
do their work. Upon the second point it held that the 
reciprocity clause did not designate legislative power to 
the President, but simply gave him instructions as to how 
he should execute a law already passed. From this two 
of the Democratic judges dissented, but sensibly held that 
the unconstitutionality of this section ought not to invalidate 
other sections having no connection with it. Upon the 
third objection—that relating to the sugar bounty clause 
—the entire Court held that “a general revenue statute 
ought not to be declared inoperative in all its parts 
because a particular part relating to a distinct subject may 
be invalid.” The only point, therefore, at which many 
students of constitutional law believed the McKinley bill 
to be contrary to the principles of the Constitution, the 
Court does not explicitly pass upon. This occasion may 
properly be taken to correct an error made in a former 
paragraph about this case. It was Judge Miller, of the 


United States Supreme Court, and not Judge Sharswood, 


of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, who laid down the 
principle of equality of tax burdens in the following 
terms: 

“ To lay with one hand the power of the Government upon the 
property of the citizens, and with the other to bestow it on favored 
individuals to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, 
is none the less robbery because it is done under the forms of law and 
taxation.” 


The third decision of the Court of prime importance 
was in the Sayward case, involving the jurisdiction of the 
United States over the Behring Sea. The Sayward had been 
seized in the open sea by a United States revenue vessel for 
seal-hunting, and the District Court of Alaska had ordered 
that it be sold, in conformity with the United States law. 
The British Government applied to the Supreme Court for 
a writ of prohibition to prevent the sale of the vessel. The 
Administration at Washington contended that the Supreme 
Court had no jurisdiction. The Supreme Court overrules 
the latter objection, but refuses to issue the writ asked for 
by Great Britain. The main question at stake, whether 
the United States has jurisdiction over the Behring Sea 
beyond the three-mile limit, it refuses to decide. In this 
refusal the Court follows its long-established custom of 
distinguishing between political questions and judicial 
questions. The jurisdiction of the United States over the 
Behring Sea is clearly a political question, which the 
executive and legislative branches must decide. On the 
heels of this decision Lord Salisbury has announced his 
unwillingness to renew the arrangement of last year, by 
which seal-hunters were kept out of the Behring Sea entirely, 
until the difficulties are settled. The British and American 
agents sent to the Behring Sea to investigate the destruct- 
iveness cf the open sea seal-hunting have been unable to 
reach an agreement. The British agents report that such 
hunting does not seriously menace the seal industry, and 
Lord Salisbury, upon the basis of their report, will consent 
only to establish a closed zone thirty miles in width sur- 
rounding the seal islands. There is danger that our 
Senate will refuse to ratify the arbitration treaty except 
upon condition that the modus vivendi of last year is 
renewed, If the prolongation of this dispute is being 
dictated by political considerations either at Washington 
or Westminster—as is suspected on both sides—we believe 
that the diplomatists are reckoning without their hosts, 
for the people of both nations are heartily tired of the 
controversy, and wish an immediate settlement without 
further pettifogging. 

Senator Washburn’s bill heavily taxing all dealings in 
“options” and “futures” is a carefully framed measure. 
It does not prevent manufacturers, meat-packers, and mill- 
ers, nor even “ middlemen,” from anticipating future needs 
and providing againstthem. It simply aims to prevent spec- 
ulators from selling what they do not own, or buying what 
they never expect toown. The word “ options” is defined 
as any contract whereby a party thereto acquires the privi 
lege of delivering to another the farm products covered by 
the bill, but enters into no obligation to deliver them. The 
word “futures” is defined as any contract to sell and de- 
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liver “at a future time or within a designated period” any 
of the articles named, “when, at the time of making such 
agreement, the party agreeing to make such delivery is not 
the owner of the article or articles so contracted or agreed 
to be sold and delivered, or has not theretofore acquired 
by purchase the right to the future possession of such arti- 
cle or articles by virtue of a contract made by such owner.” 
Farmers and planters are expressly given the right to con- 
tract for the future delivery of products in the course of 
production upon their lands. The products covered by 
the bill are “ wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, pork, lard, bacon, 
and other edible products of swine, grass-seeds, and flax- 


seed.” 
& 


The special taxes imposed by the bill upon dealers in 
options and futures are, first, an annual license fee of one 
thousand dollars, and, secondly, a tax of five cents a pound 
upon meat products and twenty cents a bushel upon cereals 
transferred by any such contracts. The members of the 
cotton and produce exchanges who have appeared against 
this bill may be right in maintaining that their speculation 
does not, as a rule, depress prices for producers or raise 
them for consumers, but the same defense could be made 
with greater force for bucket-shop transactions. Mr. Pills- 
bury, the Minneapolis miller, was not far out of the way 
when he told the Committee on Agriculture that “the dif- 
ference between the bucket-shops and the Chicago Board 
of Trade was that in the former 99 per cent. of all sales 
were illegitimate, and in the latter 90 per cent. were 
illegitimate.” The defense that speculation in these 
commodities steadies prices cannot stand. When specula- 
tors are suddenly found to have bought more wheat than 
is in existence, or to have artificially flooded the mar- 
ket with wheat, the effect upon prices is anything but 
steadying. As a rule, everybody tries to buy when every- 
body else is buying and prices are going up, and every- 
body tries to sell when everybody else is selling and prices 
are going down. No public end is served by speculation 
in non-existent commodities. What one person wins an- 
other loses, and the gambling done in this way is more 
widespread and injurious in America to-day than that done 
in any other by the well-to-do classes. 


A Cabinet crisis in Greece has been forced by the King, 
who has dismissed M. Delyannis, the Prime Minister, and, 
after trying in vain to persuade M. Tricoupis to form a 
new Cabinet, has committed the task to M. Constantipoulo, 
‘The Delyannis Ministry came into office not quite two 
years ago, as the result of an appeal to the ballot-box. 
‘The present crisis appears to have been brought about 
solely by the action of the King, or at least upon his 
initiative. Of the 150 members of the Boule, 80 are 
said to be supporters of Delyannis. The real difficulty in 
Greece is financial. There is a heavy national debt, a 
large circulation of depreciated paper money (gold being 
at a premium of fifty per cent.), widespread depression of 
business, falling off of custom receipts, and consequent 
reduction of the government revenue. Delyannis has 
shown himself unable to cope successfully with the situa- 
tion. Tricoupis is unquestionably the ablest man in 
Greek public life, and he is especially competent in dealing 
with financial questions. He has more than once saved 
the Greeks from national bankruptcy, and he has done it, 
not by jugglery, but by resolute curtailment of expenses 
and increased taxation. He has had the happy faculty of 


distributing taxation so that its burdens were wisely 
adjusted, Greece has had no minister comparable with 
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him in the successful management of internal affairs. It 
was the emphasis which he placed upon internal policy 
and his apparent indifference to the desire for an aggress- 
ive foreign policy which turned him out of office. He 
holds that the true policy of Greece is to consolidate her 
present power and develop her financial and industrial 
strength before reaching out towards Crete or Macedonia. 
In this he is undoubtedly right, and the “jingo” spirit, 
which has of late years tormented the Greeks, and which 
has been commented upon from time to time in these 
columns, is a political misfortune for that country. 


M. Loubet, the new Prime Minister of France, read a 
declaration of his policy in the Chamber of Deputies on 
Thursday last. After referring to the difficulties of the 
task which the ministers have undertaken, he declared that 
the primary object of their policy will be the defense of 
the laws of the Republic relating to the military, patriot- 
ism, equality, and education. This was sufficiently vague 
to dispose of most of the questions which the Ministry may 
be called upon to face. On the most pressing question of 
the relation between France and Rome, however, M. Lou- 
bet was more definite. He affirmed the duty of France to 
maintain existing legislation based upon the Concordat, 
which assures the position and rights of the clergy, and 
imposes upon them certain strict obligations. By the 
terms of the Concordat the clergy not only owe obedience 
to the national laws, but are bound to conform themselves 
to these laws, and to keep aloof from political struggles 
and discussions. While maintaining the rights of the 
clergy under the Concordat, the new Ministry will insist upon 
the strict fidelity of the clergy to their obligations. It will 
enforce those obligations with whatever power it possesses, 
and if it shall find further power necessary, will call upon 
Parliament to that end. On the most critical point, there- 
fore, in current French politics, the new Ministry takes a 
decided stand, and a very judicious and conservative one. 
It remains to be seen whether the extreme Conservatives 
and the extreme Radicals will allow this policy to be car- 
ried out. Bya vote of 341 to 91 the Assembly approved 
of the ministerial declaration, but the newspapers declare 
that no one is satisfied with it. The cable reports the joint 
action of the representatives of the European sovereigns at 
the Vatican for the purpose of drawing from the Pope a 
declaration committing the Papacy to the exclusive sup- 
port of the monarchical form of government. ‘The Pope’s 
answer has not been made public, but he will probably 
adhere to the line of policy which he has observed, and 
which is in conformity with the best traditions of the Pa- 
pacy—the policy which regards governments as the expres- 
sions of the will of the people, and as, therefore, subject to 
change and modification, while the Church remains eter- 


nally the same. 


It is conceded on all sides that the religious question is 
steadily coming to the front in French politics. We have 
already reported at length, and with frequent editorial 
comment, the radical change of policy on the part of Rome 
toward the Republic. No fact in contemporary European 
history is more significant or more important. It remains 
to be seen, however, whether the Roman Catholic Church 
can re-establish itself in France as a popular power. That 
it can regain a considerable measure of influence by iden- 
tifying itself with the life of the nation is unquestioned, but 
that it will ever become one of the controlling influences 
in French life we greatly question. The religious spirit 
among the most intelligent Frenchmen, and especially in 
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the universities, promises to become a more potent factor 
in France in the next decade than it has been for a very 
long time; but that spirit will not take on the Roman 
Catholic forms. It is essentially Protestant in its nature. 
Moreover, the Republican leaders, as a rule, are not only 
anti-Catholic, but they are in many cases anti-Christian as 
well. It has been the misfortune of Republicanism that 
many of its more radical.leaders have been anti-religious 
and have identified themselves with the secular principle, 
pure and simple. This is probably only a phase of French 
life, but for the time being it is a phase which is not 
likely to yield to Catholic influence. It will disappear, 
if it disappears at all, in the profounder religious life of 


the nation. 


By a very large majority the alumni of Columbia College 
have voted in favor of the removal of the College from its 
present location to the proposed site on the Boulevard. 
President Low’s speech at the alumni meeting was a clear 
and forcible statement of the urgent need of greater facili- 
ties than the College now possesses, of the remarkable 
adaptation of the proposed site for the uses of the College, 
and of the great opportunity for building up a great uni- 
versity in this city. He wisely emphasized the need of nobly 
housing sucha university. One of the distinct services 
which Columbia can render to New York in its new home 
will be the education of the eye by noble architecture on 
the most elevated place on the island. New York is fast 
developing on the side of beauty. There have been a 
number of buildings erected within the last five years 
which have revealed the possibilities of architectural effect 
to a great many citizens who probably had never realized 
them before. A great city is a continual education through 
the eye as well as through the human relationships which 
it creates and sustains. Beauty is as much a part of life 
as truth. A cathedral is worth the building simply for the 
sake of what it conveys to the eye, without reference to its 
possible service to the spirit. Now that it is decided that 
Columbia is to take the decisive step, it is to be hoped 
that she will plan for the future on a large and noble scale. 
We have already emphasized the need of the kind of in- 
tellectual leadership which a great university could supply, 
but the first need of such a university is a group of build- 
ings which shall do for the eye and for the practical uses 
of the university what its intellectual leadership will do for 
the mind and the soul of the community. 


On another page will be found a report of the confer- 
ence of colored men held at the Tuskegee Institute on the 
call of Professor Washington. The delegates, five hun- 
dred in number, were nearly all farmers, representing a 
population of more than two hundred thousand of their 
race. They discussed the industrial, educational, and 
religious condition of the negro with hopefulness and 
intelligence. Indeed, the thing that strikes one most 
forcibly in reading reports of the debates is the fact that 
the speeches and resolutions were all intensely practical 
and full of hard common sense. Ten declarations were 
adopted, which are permeated through and through with 
the spirit of self-help. To buy land, to teach trades, to 
keep out of debt, to do away with sectarian prejudices, to 
insist on fitness of teachers, to urge ministers to pay more 
attention to the home life and preach morality more ear- 
nestly—such were some of the duties urged by colored 
men upon their people as the most imperative. There 
were frank admissions of the prevalence of moral laxity, 
industrial carelessness, and educational deficiencies. The 
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evils of the present mortgage system were dwelt on with 
special stress. The spirit of the conference was one of 
progress and of dependence on hard work and higher 
standards. Political matters were not touched at all. No 
event in the history of the South since the war has had 
such significance and encouragement for the future of the 
negro race as this effort on their own part to study their 
own needs and solve their own problems by thrift, perse- 
verance, and self-education. 


An editorial in the March “ Andover Review” makes 
it very clear that the Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board is still under the practical control of Dr. Alden, 
and is pursuing substantially the same methods toward 
candidates which it has pursued for some years past, and 
which the action of the Board at Minneapolis was supposed 
to bring to anend. The resolutions at Minneapolis pro- 
vided that any candidate might, in giving his views, “ refer 
to any creeds of acknowledged weight.” As originally 
proposed by the special committee, any further inquiries 
as to the theological fitness of the candidate were required 
to be conducted publicly in open session of the Committee, 
as examinations for ordination are before a council. This 
was amended by the Board, on the suggestion that it 
would cut off a// correspondence in matters of detail, and 
it was provided that “the Committee may address to him 
(the candidate] such supplementary questions as appear 
to them important,” and, if further light is needed, then 
the personal conference should be held. It was believed, 
certainly by a portion, if not a majority, of the Board, that 
the object of this action was to recognize, as adequate 
standards of orthodoxy, creeds currently received among 
the Congregational churches. 


But evidently this is not the interpretation given to the 
action of the Board by the Prudential Committee. In the 
editorial in the “Andover Review,” account is given of two 
volunteers for the missionary service from Andover Semi- 
nary. The one presented as his doctrinal statement the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the Congregational Creed of 
1883, and the Burial Hill Declaration of 1865. The other 
gave the same, and added the supplemental additions to 
the latter creed made at Oberlin. In reply both were 
asked to give further information to the Committee in 
regard to the following points : 

“1. The inspiration and infallibility of the Holy Scriptures. 

“2. The immortality of the soul. 

“3. The decisiveness of the present life as related to final destiny.” 
The answers in both cases declined to assert belief in 
the decisiveness of the present life as related to final 
destiny ; and both of the men were rejected on the ground 
—of health! One of them is an athlete; the objection to 
his health is that there has been pulmonary difficulty in 
the family. We content ourselves with reporting this 
week these facts for the consideration of our readers. We 
shall have some comments to make upon them hereafter. 


The Grand Jury of this city have taken into considera- 
tion the charges made by Dr. Parkhurst of municipal cor- 
ruption and malfeasance, and have brought him before 
them and reported thereon as follows : 


“We find the author of the charges had no evidence on which to 
base them except alleged newspaper reports, which in the form pub- 
lished had no foundation in fact. 

“ We find that no request was ever made to the District Attorney 
to supply the Grand Jury with any evidence in the matter named, 
and that upon the trial of the indictment the District Attorney 
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presented to the court evidence collected wholly by himself, and 
that a conviction was obtained by him without reference to the testi- 


mony taken before the Grand Jury. 
“We desire further to express our disapproval and condemnation 


of unfounded charges of this character, which, whatever may be the 
motive in uttering them, can only serve to create a feeling of 
unwarranted distrust in the minds of the community with regard to 
the integrity of public officials, and tend only *o hinder the prompt 
administration of justice.” 


It is true that the finding of a Grand Jury in this city is, 
unfortunately, not always conclusive, and that the “ Even- 
ing Post” has furnished the names of some members of 
this particular Grand Jury whose business or past career 
would create a well-founded suspicion that they would 
have more interest in protecting than in prosecuting liquor- 
dealers, to say nothing of other criminals. But, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, this finding of the 
Grand Jury must be regarded as furnishing at least prima 
facie, if not conclusive, evidence that Dr. Parkhurst’s 
charges were not based upon personal knowledge, nor 
upon information officially obtained through the agents of 
his Society; that, in other words, he does not bring a new 
accusation, nor a new authentication of an accusation 
already made, but the report of accusations preferred by 
the public press. If this is not the case, Dr. Parkhurst 
owes it to himself to state on what evidence his specific 
charges were founded. If it is the case, we must agree 
with the Grand Jury in expressing our regret that charges 
so specific and personal were made without personal 
knowledge or carefully authenticated evidence in support 
of them, and that regret is the greater because of our sym- 
pathy with Dr. Parkhurst’s aims and his general spirit. 
We commend the courage of the prophet who demands 
of a respectable congregation that they enter upon the 
work of municipal reform, but he should have made it 
clear that the basis for that demand was public and gen- 
erally accredited rumor. He should not have left it to be 
inferred that the basis was in part specific and personal 
knowledge. Since we have reported the accusation, justice 
to the accused seems to require of us this statement. 


GENERAL News —Edwards Pierrepont, who was United 
States Minister to England in 1876, and had previously 
been Attorney-General of the United States, died in this 
city on Sunday, at the age of seventy-nine. The trien- 
nial elections of the London County Council took place 
last Saturday, and resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
Progressives ; Lord Rosebery and John Burns, the labor 
agitator, are among the candidates elected. Many 
political arrests have taken place in Greece of partisans of 
M. Delyannis, who has just been removed from office as 
Prime Minister. An extensive strike of coal-miners is 
threatened in England. It is stated that there have 
been many deaths from starvation in Hungary lately, and 
that the famine among the peasants is increasing. Rabbi 
Henry P. Mendes, of this city, was on Saturday last shot 
and seriously wounded by a Hebrew beggar whom he had 
often aided, but whose importunities he at last resisted. 
Indications seem to show that the State Census of 
New York, now being taken, will give the population of 
New York City as about 1,800,000, and that of Brooklyn 
as about 950,000; there is strong reason to believe that 
these figures are much in excess of the true population. 
The Pension Bill, just reported to the House by the 
Committee on Appropriations, asks for the enormous sum 
of $134,000,000, which, however, is half a million dollars 
less than the amount granted by the last Congress. 


Congressman W. H. Springer, of Illinois, has been seri- 
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ously ill the past week, and his recovery is doubtful. 
Augustus Storrs, one of the oldest members of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and the President of its Board of 
Trustees, died in Willimantic, Conn., on Friday of last 
week, at the age of seventy-five ; memorial services will be 
held in Plymouth Church on Sunday, March 13. Gov- 
ernor Flower has refused to sign the East River Bridge 
Bill lately passed by the New York Legislature, on the 
ground that it provides for no compensation in return for 
the valuable franchises conferred. 


R 


The Crisis in Germany 


The recent riots in Berlin have served to bring to the 
surface a very widespread feeling of discontent among the 
unemployed workingmen who are found in crowds all over 
Germany. Last week a deputation of unemployed work- 
ingmen called upon the authorities at Dantzig, the capital 
of the province of West Prussia, and a commercial center 
of considerable importance, and asked to be furnished 
with labor, receiving in response to their request a promise 
that something should be done for them. On Friday, out 
of a crowd of eight hundred men who gathered, the author- 
ities selected two hundred and twenty, and informed the 
others that they were not able to furnish them work. 
Those who failed to obtain work declared that they were the 
victims of a broken promise, and their agitation and the 
speeches of some of their leaders collected a crowd made 
up of unemployed men and of the hangers-on of the city, 
which speedily became a mob, rushing through the streets, 
gutting the bakeries, provision-stores, and butchers’ carts, 
and proceeding to more desperate disorder, when the riot was 
quelled by a vigorous attack by the police. Reports from 
many parts of the Empire indicate great restlessness and 
great suffering. While professional :Socialists may here 
and there make use of the occasion for preaching the 
Socialist gospel, it is clear that the disorders so far have 
been mainly outbreaks of desperate men unable to get 
work, and, in many cases, really suffering for lack of food. 

While these industrial disturbances are disquieting all Ger- 
many, the Emperor's growing absolutism is not only exciting 
apprehension of his sanity, but is forcing the organization 
of some kind of opposition. It is reported that the lead- 
ers of the National Liberal and Freisinnige parties have 
been conferring with reference to concerted action. Noth- 
ing but a sense of common danger could produce even a 
temporary coalition between these two parties, but the feel- 
ing is growing that the Emperor will, sooner or later, force 
some sort of conflict upon all parties which do not accept 
the imperial lead as a thing above discussion. During the 
last two weeks, for the most moderate comments on the 
Emperor's recent speeches,a number of German news- 
papers have felt the heavy hand of the Government, among 
them the Cologne “ Gazette,” the foremost newspaper in 
Germany. It is evident that the Emperor does not mean 
to brook any opposition. Ifthis be his purpose, sooner or 
later there must be a sharp collision between him and the 
majority of the German people and of the members of 
the Reichstag; for while Germany is prepared to follow 
her Emperor loyally, she.is not prepared to accept the rule 
of an absolute and irresponsible monarch. The position 
is a very difficult one for all parties, and the question now 
discussed in the lobbies of the Reichstag, according to a 
correspondent of the New York “ Tribune,” is the plan of 
campaign that ought to be adopted. The Freisinnige 
leaders would like to challenge openly the pretensions of 
the Emperor by debating the press persecutions. The Na- 
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tional Liberal leaders, on the other hand, take a more cau- 
tious course, and advocate the policy of obstruction in the 
Reichstag and the Landtag, using whatever constitutional 
checks there are on the granting or withholding of money 
to the Government. Unless all signs fail, Germany is on 
the verge of a serious political and industrial crisis. 


It is Not a Club 


The New York “ Evening Post” in a recent issue presents 
and apparently advocates the doctrine that the Church is a 
social club, dependent for its value on the forces of hered- 
ity and environment, and ought not to do anything—such 
as the admission of members of the kind who made up the 
bulk of the apostolic churches—to injure its social prestige 
and power. This view has often been imputed to the 
Church, and sometimes with a show of reason, but it is a 
novelty to have it actually advocated, and, let us add, a 
satisfaction to find its advocacy in a secular, not in a relig- 
ious or Church, journal. 

We claim for the Church of Christ a very different 
power from that which comes from social prestige or felici- 
tous environment or honorable heredity. The Church is 
the Church of Christ. He has called it into existence. 
He has promised to be with it andinit. In this sense 
it is a supernatural society—that is, a society gathered 
about an invisible but real Head, to whom it acknowledges 
absolute allegiance, and who gives it, by his living pres- 
ence, a real guidance and inspiration. It is, moreover, a 
reservoir of moral and spiritual forces constituted out of 
the combined conscience, faith, and love of its members. 
Its power is moral and spiritual, not social or intellectual, 
still less the power of name or wealth. It believes that 
there is a power in the mere moral nature of man; that 
this is the greatest of all human powers, far greater than 
that of mere intellectual culture and social refinement ; 
and that when men are united for a moral purpose and by 
a spirit of loyalty to Christ to do Christ’s work, their moral 
strength is reinforced by his actual and living though 
unseen presence, and that they are guided by his real 
though unspoken counsels. Their conception, therefore, 
of the value of their organization is different from that of 
one who measures it with the measuring-rod of the social 
club. Whenever they admit a man without earnestness of 
moral purpose and reality of spiritual life, or exclude one 
who possesses these qualifications, they directly weaken 
their real power for Christ’s work ; and they further indi- 
rectly weaken it, because such action, if it be deliberately 
taken, is confessedly an act of disloyalty to Christ ; it is a 
departure from the principle of spiritual dynamics which 
he left for their guidance, and the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of social dynamics on which the world relies and by 
which the world is governed. 

The Church does not merely invite some men and 
women to join its membership. It urges joining the 
Church of Christ upon all men and women as a duty. It 
says to them, in effect, If you are true men and women you 
will love God and you will love your fellow-men, and you will 
therefore unite with other men and women who love God 
and love their fellow-men, in order to co-operate with them 
in doing God’s work in the world by doing good to your 
fellow-men. Membership in social clubs is a privilege 
merely ; membership in the Church is a very sacred duty. 
The Church cannot lay this duty upon all men and at the 
same time shut the door in the face of some men. The 


Church does not ask concerning any man whether he is a 
“clubable fellow ;” it does not ask whether he is rich or 
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poor, whether he came from what men call of “ good family ” 
or not, nor what is his culture, or refinement, or wealth. 
Or, if it does ask these questions, it in so far ceases to be 
a Christian church and becomes a social club. It does 
not even ask what the man has done or has been in the 
past, except as this throws light on the question what he 
now is and is going to be. It simply asks what is his 
moral purpose, what his spiritual life, what its sources and 
springs, and what his allegiance and standard of duty. 
And if his purpose is love toward God and toward men, 
and if the secret of his spiritual life is a living communion 
with a living God, and if he acknowledges an absolute 
allegiance to Christ and knows no other standard than 
Christ’s will as the law of his life, the Church gladly wel- 
comes him, not merely for what the Church can do for 
him, but for what he can do for the Church. He is wel- 
comed as an added strength to a society whose strength lies, 
not in the past social conditions, but in the present spirit- 
ual life of its members. For the Church finds in the peas- 
ant fisherman a spiritual courage, a power, not discoverable 
in the wealthy and cultured but timid Joseph of Ari- 
mathea ; and in John B. Gough picked out of the gutter, 
and in Michael Dunn graduated from near half a century of 
criminal career, a reinforcement which half-consecrated 
wealth and refinement, with all their advantages of heredity 
and environment, never bring. 

If ever the Church should lose its faith in a living God, 
and substitute therefor faith in heredity and environment, 
it would indeed cease to be the Church of God and become 
a mere social club, and a new Church would be necessary 
if faith in God were not to perish from the earth. 


Growth, Not Deeds 


N othing is more interesting or significant than the suc- 
cessive stages through which a life passes. In one stage 
it is full. of activity, in another it is absorbed in achieve- 
ment, in a third it has apparently entered upon repose. 
Looking at it from the outside, the stage of achievement 
seems the culmination of the whole career, because we 
estimate life by deeds rather than by development of 
character. Many a man lives on into what seems to his 
contemporaries and perhaps to himself a kind of anti- 
climax. There was an hour, a day, or a year when he 
stood apparently at the apex, and, looking up to him, 
men recognized the large and commanding outlines of a 
heroic soul in action; but the great achievement made, 
the great deed done, the chief actor returns, perhaps, to his 
old habits of life and to the quiet and uneventful career 
from which he for a brief time emerged. Not long ago a 
man of great generosity and force of nature, who had just 
rendered a great public service to his community and to 
the country at large, said, almost with sadness, that nothing 
remained for him to do, His life-work had been accom 
plished, apparently, in one great service, the opportunity to 
perform which had suddenly corae to him and had been 
met by him with splendid courage and energy. He was 
measuring his life, as we are all apt to do, by deeds, not 
by growth. But a man is always greater than his deeds. 
They are only an expression of his nature; and when he 
has performed the greatest of his tasks, there is still a vast 
part of him awaiting expression. When a Shakespeare 
has written all his plays, there is still a great deal of soul 
in him that has not been uttered ; when a Wellington has 
won the victories that make him for the time being the 
foremost figure in the world, there is still capacity for 
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other victories lying undeveloped in him. This is the 
reason why no man ever rests content in his work, no mat- 
ter how great it is. Life is never fully expressed in deeds, 
nor does it ever culminate in achievements. These are 
only the manifestations of the eternal energy within the 
soul, and the real measure of a life is not in any of these out- 
side records, but in its own depth and breadth. A great 
deed is a splendid thing, but a great soul has a divinity 
about it which predicts great deeds forever. 


Can the Seal be Broken ? 


A well-informed writer gives in another column some 
facts respecting Africa from which he draws one con- 
clusion, we another. We are not sure that the conclusions 
are inconsistent, for we are not quite sure how much he 
means his conclusion to include. 

The facts which our contributor gives indicate that the 
Dark Continent affords no favorable opportunity for coloni- 
zation and commercial enterprises. Ambition and greed 
pay much and get little. It may be that the missionaries 
of the devil, who are sending rum to Africa from Puritan 
New England, may make money out of the destruction of 
African natives, as did the slave-traders who were the 
natural progenitors of these rum-dealers. For such 
criminals, whose murderous work is worse than that of the 
colonizing |plunderers of ancient times, there is a judg- 
ment to come. But legitimate commerce and honorable or 
quasi-honorable ‘colonization find Africa a hard territory, 
and get from it little profit. 

All this confirms the position which the Christian Church 
has always maintained. The world has said, Civilize first 
and Christianize afterwards; the Church has said, Chris- 
tianize first and civilize afterwards. Christian love may 
break the seal which defies self-seeking. The work of 
Dr. Lindsay among the Zulus, the experiences of Living- 
stone and Stanley in the interior of Darkest Africa, con- 
firm the Christian faith that there are no people, whatever 
their race, color, |climate, or conditions, who are unsus- 
ceptible to love. When the Gospel has reclaimed the 
Africans, the reclaimed Africans will reclaim the continent. 

Africa does not afford a hopeful field for the kind of 
effort which has too often characterized our missionary 
work. It is not a good field for any kind of sectarian 
propaganda. It will not be easy to establish there Presby- 
terian or Episcopalian or Congregational churches, or 
Anglican or Genevan or Puritan creeds. But it will not 
be impossible to implant in the hearts of these savage 
people a spirit of faith and hope and love—the spirit of 
God through the Gospel of his Son. To disbelieve this is 
to disbelieve in the Gospel, and to disbelieve in God; or 
to disbelieve that the Africans are men, capable of sin 
and therefore of forgiveness, of despair and therefore of 
hope, of hate and therefore of love. For the one capa- 
bility carries with it the other. The uniform testimony of 
eighteen centuries, among all peoples to whom the message 
of love has been carried in a spirit of love, confirmed by 
the testimony of individual Christians as the result of 
their individual experience in the heart of Africa, is not to 
be set aside because the spirit of selfishness finds a seal 
on this vast continent which it cannot break. 

Our contributor shows that the world meets with no 
success in its endeavor to get something out of Africa. 
Let it surrender that continent to the Church, and let us 
see what success the Church can achieve in an endeavor 
to give something to Africa. 
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Dr. Noah Porter 


The death of the venerable ex-President of Yale was 
not unexpected, but it takes away one who will be greatly 
missed in the academic life of that institution, and who 
had made a large place for himself among the notable men 
of our own time. For nearly fifty years he has been 


‘ eminent as a metaphysician, as a theologian, and as a man 


of broad and high thinking on the subjects that concern 
the life of the Nation. He stood as a philosophical writer 
among the first men of our time. He was a critic whom 
Herbert Spencer was obliged to respect. In his philosoph- 
ical writing he had the critical in excess of the construct- 
ive spirit. The columns of the “ New Englander” are 
filled from 1845 to 1870 with his contributions on these 
subjects, and the list of his books and separate essays is a 
long one. Among philosophical writers and students Dr. 
Porter’s highest claim to lasting reputation is based upon 
his “ Human Intellect,” a work of extraordinary research, 
minute and clear in its analysis and classifications, and 
abounding in carefully chosen illustration. In the way of 
mental philosophy nothing at all approaching this book in 
scope and thoroughness had been produced, at the time of 
its publication, by an American writer. As a literary 
worker he was an indefatigable laborer; his charge of the 
continually renewed revisions of “ Webster’s Dictionary ” 
alone involved an enormous mass of detail and minute 
scholarly toil. 

Dr. Porter was also a theological writer, not taking up 
exegetical or purely dogmatic questions so much as writ- 
ing upon the broader theological issues of the age. Here 
his wide range of philosophical and theological and _ politi- 
cal study rendered him good service. Though a man of 
Strictly evangelical tendencies, he was broad enough to 
recognize what was good in the liberal theology of our own 
time. He was an honest controversialist, and always treated 
his opponent fairly. He was so candid and well balanced 
in the late controversies in the Congregational body, includ- 
ing the issues in the American Board and in the Andover 
matters, that he had the confidence of both parties. Like 
Dr. Mark Hopkins and Dr. Francis Wayland, he had the 
gift of seeing all around a subject as well as into it, and 
his influence as a theologian was widely felt and warmly 
acknowledged. He was not a dogmatist, but he had a 
way of stating religious issues so that every party was 
satisfied. 

Perhaps his most important work was that of an edu- 
cator. On the retirement of Dr. Woolsey from the Presi- 
dent’s chair Dr. Porter was the most available man, and 
his services in setting aside the college traditions and 
gradually widening out its prospects until, under a new 
administration, they inevitably took the university form, have 
been freely and widely acknowledged by all who are inter- 
estedin Yale. Some things by temperament and constitution 
he could not do, but in the wise direction of a great institu- 
tion he was eminently strong and successful. He was a 
natural educator in the sense that he awakened his students 
and encouraged them to be broad-minded and sturdy 
thinkers, and hundreds of men who are stalwart in profes- 
sional and public life all over the country would acknowl- 
edge to-day, if they had a chance, that Dr. Porter was the 
first man to awaken their dormant minds and set them to 
thinking for themselves. He stands very high among the 
leaders of our academic and intellectual life, perhaps 
among the first half-dozen who have helped to shape the 
philosophical and religious thinking of our own time in 
this country; and if his critical work in some respects 
exceeded his creative and constructive efforts, it did not 
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make him a less suggestive or less stimulating man. Per- 
sonally, President Porter was a man of gentle and simple 
manners, quiet and almost reticent in many ways, but of a 
firm and decisive mind in action. He was invariably 
cheerful, calm, and of an unaffected modesty and sweet- 
ness of disposition ; and it made his friendship or approval 
all the more valuable that he never became effusive or 
extravagant in laudation. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has just had an embarrassing encounter. At 
dinner the other evening he met a German engineer who has 
just made plans for a bridge of such alarming proportions that 
many of the most accomplished engineers in America believe 
that if it were ever erected it would fallof its own weight. With 
him was his wife, an American woman of German extraction. 
The Spectator was asked, by another guest, his opinion of a 
certain play which has had a great popular vogue. Without 
any hesitation the Spectator declared that the play was stupid, 
uninteresting, and vulgar. It appeared afterwards that the 
German and his wife had just recommended this play as the 
best to be seen in any of the New York theaters. Neither of 
them objected to the Spectator’s condemnation of the play 
except in the regard that it was vulgar. But against this Madam 
Engineer protested with flaming cheeks. It took only a moment 
to discover that the lady thought that the Spectator had meant to 
imply that vulgarity necessarily meant immodesty. The Spec- 
tator smoothed over this misapprehension as best he could, and 
concluded to make amends to the husband for the imagined 
offense against his wife. He talked to him of his great bridge, 
and learned from him even more than was known before of the 
gigantic proportions of the proposed structure. In discussing 
the merits of this engineer's bridge and that of a rival company, 
the Spectator said jthat he now understood the nature of the 
hostility between the two enterprises. “ Do not call it hostility,” 
the German engineer almost shouted; “ call it opposition, war to 
the death.” 

Again had the Spectator offended, for he learned from this 
German engineer that hostility meant something more than either 
opposition or even war to the death, and implied an underhand 
and dishonorable method of proceeding against anenemy. Had 
the Spectator been a younger man, he should have expressed his 
_ regret that it had not been his privilege to learn his English in 
Berlin, but as it was he simply smiled an apology. There is 
this to be said for educated Germans who learn English, that 
many of them do know it, after a while, in a mathematical and 
unelastic way that is most surprising ; but even the most accom- 
plished of them should not feel prepared at a momenrt’s notice 
to make criticisms of a language to confine which within abso- 
_lutely certain bounds has so far baffled all the best native 
scholars. 

The Spectator was recently invited to attend the rehearsal of 
some octoroons and mulattoes who had forsaken the plantation 
songs that first made known to us the capacity of the negro race 
to originate a music of its own. With that music, sometimes 
pathetic and sometimes humorous, all of us who have been much 
in the South are familiar. But here was a different thing. 
These men and women had higher ambitions than merely to 
interpret the crude melodies of a semi-civilized race. What 
they wished to do was to lift their voices according to the meas- 
ures of Verdi and Donizetti and Meyerbeer. Naturally, the 
Spectator was curious to see what would be the result of apply- 
ing to the genius of Mississippi the methods of Milan—for it 
must be explained that these aspirants had been under the in- 
struction of a most accomplished teacher, one who had learned 
how to sing and act upon the lyric stage from the great Lamperti. 
He heard a “ mezzo contralto ” and a “tenor di grazia” either 
of whom is worthy to sing the best Italian or even German 
music in any company and a 


Upon inquiry, the Spectator learned that the master of these 
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aspiring children of the South was Signor Antonio Farini, who 
thirty years ago had made his first bow to an American audience 
in the concert company of Adelaide Phillips. After that he had 
sung with Parepa-Rosa, Nilsson, and others, and, retiring from 
the stage, where, as a baritone of great power, he had made an 
enduring reputation, he had become at once an enthusiastic 
American citizen and a trainer of American voices. As such he 
had been the master of that wonderful octoroon Marie Selika, 
who for several years past has been astonishing European audi- 
ences with her marvelously high soprano voice. Signor Farini 
saw that, in the case of Selika, her birth, in Europe at least, was 
no har to success. Nor did he believe that in America there 
would be any insurmountable objections against a people with 
such a talent. Therefore he has gathered about him those men 
and women who seemed to him to have such talents, with the 
idea of cultivating their voices according to the most approved 


methods. 


Every time a hotel down-town in New York closes its doors 
the Spectator hears much of the moving of the hotel center 
northward on Manhattan Island. That it has been so moving 
for fifty years there can be no doubt. First it was at the Bowl- 
ing Green, then at the City Hall Park, then at Canal Street, 
then at Bleecker Street, then at Union Square, and then at Madi- 
son Square. After that, where is it? Certainly it is no longer 
at Madison Square, and it is the opinion of the Spectator that it 
hovers somewhere between Madison Square and the entrance of 
Central Park. When the two great hotels, now almost finished, 
just at the west corners of Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue 
are opened for business, doubtless this center will be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of the plaza in front of the Park entrance. 
But it is not at all accurate to assume that, because the property 
on down-town Broadway has become too valuable for hotel pur- 
poses, all of the down-town hotels have passed away. Not 
at all. There are several institutions of this kind very far 
down-town that are well established in the regard of those who 
patronize them, and as institutions likely to last as long as any 
other of the kind in the great city. But they are not on any of 
the great thoroughfares, and the casual observer of New York 
life knows not of their existence. Yet each is prosperous, and 
it is rarely that there is an empty bed in any of them any night, 
either winter or summer. One of them that the Spectator 
recalls, and which he has recently visited, was, in the prosperous 
days of American shipping, the stopping-place for the skippers 
in port. And to-day, even in the decadence of our carrying 
trade, there is a suggestion of the sea about the guests who 
crowd it. Another of these places—and all of them are as clean 
as clean can be, but old-fashioned withal—is on the opposite 
side of the lower end of the town. Here the drovers, the 
butchers, and the vegetable growers and merchants congregate 
as ataclub. By each of these old inns an elevated railroad 
runs—indeed, in the very center of one is an elevated railroad 
station—but the old-fashioned methods prevail, and these are 
sufficient to catch and keep an old-fashioned patronage. 


The Spectator has often thought that the phrase “the refine- 
ment of wealth” is, in a sense, a misnomer. Left to develop 
itself, unchecked by the social judgments to which an ordinary 
income is subject, and great wealth is almost sure to be 
vulgar. He was recently the guest in a house opposite to 
one occupied by a lady who is a leader in “ the smart set ” of 
New York. It chanced to be the evening of a big ball, and as 
the Spectator looked out of his window before retiring he saw 
that lady make her exit. Two footmen rolled a carpet down the 
flight of steps to the carriage, and two maids carried her train. 
The inside lights of her carriage were ablaze, and the necklaces 
of diamonds, which, as the reporters say, “roped” her neck, 
were a marvel to behold. With her wraps thrown back to give 
the populace a view, she drove off through the streets of New 
York like a woman in a glass case on exhibition in some circus 
—a free show to all who cared to turn their eyes her way. The 
Spectator wondered, as he pulled down his shades and turned 
in, whether half the attraction of great wealth was not to many 
the opportunity afforded for posing in public and in the press 
—the vulgarest of all réles. 
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The New Tariffs in Europe 


A Survey of Recent Legislation and Discussion 


IHE immediate effect of the tariff changes 
Hl made in Europe is so far-reaching that 
no American student could afford to 
remain ignorant of them, even were 
there no indications that these changes 
mark the beginning of a newera. But 
there are many indications of this. For 
the first time since the formation of the German Empire 
and the commencement of American competition in sup- 
plying grain for the German market, that nation has lowered 
its tariff upon the prime necessities of life, and favored a 
policy which means freer trade. It is true that the freer trade 
is limited to its allies, but there are many German liberalists 
who believe that the hostile tariffs between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy will gradually give way, as did the hos- 
tile tariffs which formerly existed between the different 
provinces in Germany. One of Victor Hugo’s most splen- 
did visions is of the time when there shall be a United 
States of Europe, and different nations shall no more think 
of warring with each other than do different provinces of 
the same nation. The new policy of tariff leagues isa 
step in the direction of such an epoch. It is true that it 
was partially inspired by the desire to strengthen the 
States leagued together against the hostile States sur- 
rounding them, but the same motive dictated the union of 
provinces which has resulted in the building up of the pres- 
ent nations; and, at the least, the reliance upon hostile 
tariffs instead of hostile armaments in combating other 
nations marks a change from a more barbarous to a more 
civilized method of warfare. A survey of what has taken 
place within the last year is therefore well worth while. 

In October, 1890, the bill for the new tariff was laid 
before the French Chamber of Deputies. It proposed 
high minimum duties for imports from countries in the 
position of “the most favored nations,” and almost pro- 
hibitive maximum duties for imports from ail other coun- 
tries. In January, 1891, the French Government gave 
notice of the termination in February, 1892, of all its 
treaty obligations concerning its tariff. In November, 
1890, the Committee on Commerce in Madrid made its 
report in favor of a heavier taxation of imports, and thus 
gave form in Spain and Portugal to the movement which 
resulted last year in the announcement that the commer- 
cial treaties of both countries with most other Continental 
governments would be terminated in February, 1892. In 
July, 1891, Roumania’s obligations by commercial treaty 
to other European powers were broken off in a similar 
manner, and a still higher tariff than heretofore is now the 
aim of this most powerful of the Balkan States. Finally, 
in February, 1891, Switzerland announced the termination 
of her tariff treaty with Italy, and was preparing for simi- 
lar action toward Germany and Austria-Hungary when the 
latter countries saved her the trouble. In April the bill 
for the new protective tariff was published, and in October 
it became law. Thus the way for anarchy in interna- 
tional trade on the Continent was made clear and straight, 
as it might have remained for some time but for the nego- 
tiations which have ended in the Zollverein of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium. This 
Zollverein is, as is shown by the recent events indicated, a 
child not only of political expediency, but also of com- 
mercial necessity. 

The backbone of the Zollverein is Germany, and the 
consummation of the agreements of the five Powers have 
cost her a domestic struggle of great bitterness. Her con- 
cessions to Italy and Austria-Hungary were at the expense 
of the landholding interests, strong and stubborn always, 
and rendered more strong and more stubborn by the def- 
erence with which they were treated by Prince Bismarck. 
The duties on wheat and rye were the subjects of the hot- 
test debate in the Reichstag. They are reduced by the 
treaty between Germany and Austria-Hungary from $1.25 


to 87 cents per 220 pounds of each grain. This reduction 
was a bait to the great Hungarian landowners. It was 
also a recognition of the failure of Prince Bismarck’s at- 
tempt to nurse into new life Germany’s agriculture. In 
1878 2,216,000 hectares were planted with wheat in Ger- 
many, and 5,939,000 with rye; in 1889, 2,322,000 with 
wheat and 5,801,000 with rye. The product per hectare 
in 1878 was 1.44 tons of wheat and 1.17 of rye; in 1889, 
1.21 of wheat and .g2 of rye. The importations of 
both grains rose meantime from 930,000 to 1,281,700 
tons. Prices of wheat were often 30 per cent. higher 
in Dantzig than in Berlin. Bread cost 20 per cent. 
more than across the Austrian frontier. The reiterated 
words of Prince Bismarck and protected landowners that 
the foreigner paid the taxes on the imported grain became 
discredited. The people of Germany were paying $55,000,- 
000 annually in higher prices for grain, that titled agricul- 
turists might flourish while agriculture languished. The 
laborers called for relief through the Social Democratic 
deputies. The free-traders and tariff reformers denounced 
the corn laws through the parliamentary representatives of 
the Independents (/reisinn), and to the arguments of both 
was added the whole weight of the Government, which saw 
much to win and little to lose by securing closer union with 
Austria-Hungary through a reduction of the tariff on grain. 
Germany's most important concession to Italy was the reduc- 
tion of the tariff on wines in casks from $6 to $5 per 220 
pounds ; in fact, Germany may be said to have bought the 
support of Italy for the Zollverein by this concession. Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary alike have reduced considerably 
their duties on olives, oil, corals, beeves, hogs, and other 
exports of their southern protégé, and in four hundred and 
twenty-three cases Austria-Hungary has pledged herself 
not to raise her tariff during the next twelve years, the 
period for which the treaties were concluded. Italy has 
conceded to the two empires a reduction of her tariff on 
woolen cloth, carpets, and various manufactures of iron 
and steel, including plows, axes, stoves, files, etc., and has 
pledged herself in some two hundred and fifty cases not to 
raise the tariff during the next twelve years. The political 
element in the Zollverein is most evident in view of the 
enormous advantages which Italy has gained for her export 
trade to the two empires at the expense of comparatively 
trivial concessions on her part. Austria-Hungary’s most 
important concessions to the German Empire concern 
mostly the products of highly developed manufacture, 
favoring German industry, as Germany's concessions favor 
Austro-Hungarian agriculture. 

The forming of this huge Zollverein, with its 130,000,000 
beneficiaries and its territory stretching from the Baltic 
far into the Mediterranean and from the Vosges to the 
Vistula, marks many present tendencies in Continental 
politics. It marks the progress of Italy’s economic and 
political emancipation from French influence, and the 
solidification of the Triple Alliance ; it marks the growing 
authority of Germany as a peace power; and it marks the 
almost complete isolation of France. In the field of 
domestic politics, moreover, it shows the irrevocability of 
the old régime in Germany, and it should put to rest all 
the ridiculous rumors now current concerning the return 
to power of Prince Bismarck. 

While the changes which have taken place in the heart 
of Europe have been in the direction of reciprocity and 
lower tariffs, those which have taken place at its extremi- 
ties have been, thus far, in the direction of retaliation and 
higher tariffs. In the curious mixture of parliamentary 
and arbitrary government which Spain enjoys, it often is 
left to a cabinet to enact the most important legislation on 
its own responsibility. Such has been the case with the 
new Spanish tariff promulgated by the Gavernment to take 
effect on January 1. It was made law by “ royal decree,” 
while the Cortes was not sitting, and thus escaped 
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the discussion and explanation and modification which 
attended the passage of the French tariff on its way 
through the Chamber and Senate. From the summaries 
thus far received, the Spanish bill appears to be modeled 
upon the French. It is like it in having the maximum and 
minimum columns, the former to be put in force against 
any country that discriminates against Spanish trade, and the 
latter to be given to the imports of any nation that makes 
concessions to the commerce of Spain. While thus the new 
tariff faces towards retaliation and commercial war on one 
side, on the other it admits of a real extension of international 
trade. One feature is pronouncedly retaliatory, and that is 
the heavily increased duties on French products, in return 
for the new French duties on Spanish wines. Another 
relieving aspect of the case is the announcement of the 
Government that the Cortes will be asked for authority to 
extend all commercial treaties for one year. Under the 
notice formerly given, these treaties would all have 
reached their term on February 1. If they are continued 
in force, they will sensibly moderate the severity of the 
new tariff. Probably no serious opposition will be offered 
to the measure in the Cortes. Canovas’s great victory a 
year ago was won on a protectionist platform, and to that the 
country now appears to be committed. Even those 
Liberals and Republicans, like Castelar, who are free- 
traders will not be disposed to embarrass the Government 
in its attempt to secure for Spain a good standing-ground 
in the general recasting of tariffs and commercial treaties 
now going on in all Europe. 

The changes in the tariff in Spain will not take place 
until the last of June, but those of France have already 
taken place. On Sunday evening, January 3:1, at six 
o’clock, the seaports of France—to use the expression of 
the London “ Spectator ’—were placed under blockade by 
the act of the French Parliament. At that hour the old 
tariff under which French commerce has so greatly extended 
was replaced by a new one, in which duties are so much 
increased as to prevent commerce in many commodities. 
Some of the new duties, however, will not have the effect 
of checking commerce, but will simply raise the prices of 
goods consumed by the mass of the French people, who 
will still import them from abroad. Chief among these are 
the meat products which America is now sending them. 
Though half Paris is now fed by foreign meat, the old duty 
of three francs per hundred kilograms is replaced by a new 
duty of thirty-two francs. Unless France shall wastefully 
devote to meat-raising the land which is now more profit- 
ably used for the raising of grain and market products, 
the price of meat will be increased three cents a pound 
—a burden which is not a light one to working families, 
and which in many families will prevent the use of the one 
food which can sustain a man for hard work during long 
hours: The duties upon foreign wines are likewise greatly 
increased. This also will especially burden the poor, inas- 
much as these cannot afford to use the more expensive 
native wines. The new tariff upon both food and drink 
products is intended to protect the agriculturists of France. 
Without doubt it will protect them. The great land- 
owners will secure better rents through the increased 
prices which the new legislation guarantees them, but the 
peasant landowners will get next to nothing.of this benefit, 
for they themselves consume nearly all that they produce, 
and therefore a tax to help producers at the expense of 
consumers will not aid them. The “ Journal des Débats,” 
in an editorial the Monday following the expiration of 
the old tariff, said: ‘‘ We are about to witness the progress 
of a vast and dangerous economic experiment. The 
experiment will not immediately produce conclusive results. 
The immense importation movement which only stopped 
last night at the last minute will disturb the data of 
the problem. It will be seen whether it is possible for 
our exporting industries to compete with more and more 
foreign rivals when the cost price shall be raised, and when 
they find themselves under the immediate. influence and 
constant threat of prohibitive duties. It will be seen 
whether at home the new system does not involve the 
dearness of all the necessities of life, and whether 
our democratic assemblies have not cast on millions 
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of consumers the heaviest, least proportionate, and most 
unjust of taxes.” By subsequent treaties France may 
lower these duties. It is looking toward an alliance 
with Russia and Spain against the powers of central 
Europe, and it has made its new tariff so high that it is ina 
position to offer apparently great concessions to its future 


allies. 
The World’s Drink Problem 


V.—Which? Drink or Race-Extermination ? 
By Axel Gustafson 


In the preceding papers I[ have tried, as far as space 
permitted, to show warrant for my assertion that “ to-day 
the race is in visible danger of extermination from the 
drink,” and to briefly indicate why the opinions generally 
held and the means commonly adopted for checking the 
drink evil are not sound. Authentic statistics have been 
cited in proof that light wines and beers are no panacea 
for drunkenness; that, on the contrary, the populations most 
given to the use of these are the most addicted to drunken- 
ness; and to show that license, whether in the form of 
government or municipal monopoly, controlled by the 
authorities or by the people, is powerless against the 
drink. 

These two concluding articles will be confined to a brief 
critique of the abstinence methods and liquor legislation 
prevalent in America. 

I would state, prefatorily, that the individual liberty cry 
is the Anarchist’s cry, and should be put down by a law- 
abiding people. Individual liberty is an obstacle to civil 
liberty, for civil liberty is obtainable only by subjecting 
individual liberty to its requirements. Were this cry for 
individual liberty in the indulgence in drink consistent, it 
would be raised for free liquor and against license ; but 
the champions of individual liberty to drink are champions 
of license. Again, liberty means freedom of choice, and 
conditions of a happy choice. Drink robs man of these in 
robbing him of his will, his health, and his sanity ; hence 
liberty demands the abolition of drink; and if the advo- 
cates of individual liberty are sincere, they must demand 
the suppression instead of the perpetuation of the drink. 

I.—MORAL SUASION 

Educational methods may be summed under the general 
head of moral suasion. Moral suasion is the oldest and 
most popular, but also the most hazily understood and 
ineffectual, means for coping with the drink evil. It is com- 
monly understood to mean simply and merely the per- 
suasion of people to abstain from drink, and naturally 
meets with no opposition from the politician, and with less 
and less from the drink traffic. 

This conception of moral suasion is not large enough 
forourday. Formerly, when drink was free and unlicensed, 
moral suasion was properly compassed by personal appeal 
to drinker and seller; but from the moment drink became 
a lawful, licensed institution by the State, the sphere of 
moral suasion became extended to the use of all moral 
means short of force for obtaining its de-licensing and 
suppression. As long as moral suasion is limited to per- 
suasion as an agent for legal suppression, it must fail in 
the future as it has failed in the past, and will at best 
amount to constant, heroic, but necessarily inadequate 
efforts at extinguishing flames while remaining passive to 
the constant heaping ot fyel on the fire. 


IIl.—LICENSE—HIGH LICENSE—RESTRICTION 


Legal methods for coping with the drink evil may be 
comprised under two heads—restriction and prohibition. 

Restrictionists advocate /icense and local option. 

A deal of confusion exists as to the meaning of license. 
Restriction was undoubtedly the object of license in the 
first instance; and so long as there remains one unlicensed 
man, it does restrict the mumder of sellers. But the claim 
made in defense of the licensing system, that it restricts 
liquor consumption and drinking, is not only not estab- 
lished, but the very contrary is true; it serves as permit, 
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sanction, and indorsement. With the masses what the 
law sanctions is right, and what it forbids, wrong; it fol- 
lows that in their eyes the license makes the liquor traffic 
right. How, indeed, can it be otherwise when the very 
license is a moral certificate of the good character of the 
licensee, and, therefore, of the respectability of the busi- 
ness? 

Some twelve years ago the growing movement against 
license received a sudden check. High license was declared 
to be the panacea for drunkenness. But high license is noth- 
ing more than an increased pay for license. High license 
advocates say that this definition is too narrow ; that high 
license means reduction in number of saloons, hence reduc- 
tion of drunkenness and crime, stricter supervision, better 
enforcement of law, extermination of dives—hence less of 
dive politics, better saloons, and a better class of men as 
saloon-keepers. If the drink is bad, surely it would be safer 
to have it in surroundings showing its badness than in those 
that disguise it. But restriction is not identical with, it is 
only incidental to, high license. Such restrictions could 
be imposed upon the traffic, irrespective of license, and 
therefore it is an error to claim as fruits of high license 
what is owing wholly to the restrictive features added in 
connection with it. With these features we shall deal 
separately, to prevent confusion. 

First, as regards high license. It is the natural outcome 
of the local option experiments all over the country. By 
voting no-license, the country districts succeeded tempo- 
rarily in more or less embarrassing the liquor traffic; the 
result was that the city traffic received more trade; and, as 
a consequence, ratepayers thought they paid too little for 
their license—hence high license for the cities. 

What is the result of this system? As regards the pub- 
lic, “ anything to relieve taxation” is a general motto. 
High license, therefore, takes with the general taxpayer, 
imperceptibly corrupting his conscience in the matter, It 
creates toleration for the traffic, both private and public, 
from pulpit, platform, and press. Why? Because it con- 
tributes more than ever to the local treasury. 

What are the effects of high license on the traffic? 
What we pay for we prize, and as the saloon-keeper is in 
the business to make money, he must make up from the 
public for his increased license ; but if he cannot increase 
the price of drink except at loss of custom, he must increase 
his custom—hence high license stimu!ates the liquor busi- 
ness, and the increased license paid by the liquor-seller is 
balanced by the increase in list of liquor consumers. As 
the Washington “Sentinel” (March 3, 1888) replies to 
the question, “ Who pays the license ?”,—“ Of course, the 
consumer.” Or, as Mr. Blaine said in the Philadelphia 
“ Press” as far back as 1882 (November 22), “It is paid 
only by the consumer.” In other words, the liquor-seller 
depends upon the consumer to liberally compensate him 
for the license he has paid to the local treasury. And, of 
course, as the liquor-seller has to look to the law for the 
protection of his business, the more profitable it becomes 
the more eager is he for protection, and the more ardent 
a politician he becomes; and as his business is evil, its 
influence upon himself is demoralizing, and his influence 
in politics is evil. High license, therefore, stimulates 
liquor activity in politics. 

High license increases the power of the liquor monopoly. 
It makes the business safe and permanent, in that it in- 
trenches it behind the cupidity of the taxpayer. Capital- 
ists feel safe to invest therein—not only liquor lords, but 
real estate princes, Brewers and distillers combine their 
forces, forming huge trusts whieh control the business; 
and landlords double and quadruple their rents for the 
liquor palaces erected by the liquor magnates. All of us 
are acquainted with the mammoth liquor trusts that have 
sprung up in this country within the last few years, not- 
withstanding the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. And as to 
the condition of our cities, we find in Chicago, for instance, 
that fifty per cent. of the saloons are owned by the brewers. 
And the “ Catholic Review” (September 20, 1891), in an 
article on “The Beer Barons,” stated that they, “to the 
number of eighteen or twenty, hold no less than 4,710 
chattel mortgages on saloon fixtures. . . . They are almost 
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as powerful in making candidates for State and municipal 
office as the saloon and the dive are in making subjects 
for the penitentiary and the State prison.” High license, 
therefore, has powerfully assisted the liquor business to 
become dominant in politics. 

Restrictive features are not novel as regards high license. 
License itself is arbitrary restriction, and the delimitation 
of hours of sale and prevention of sale to certain persons 
are restrictions. But they have failed because obedience 
could not easily be enforced. It is, for instance, extremely 
hard to convict a seller who has a right to sell to adults of 
having sold to a minor, or who has sold to an intoxicated 
man or habitual drunkard. It is extremely difficult to 
enforce Sunday closing while the traffic is legal six days 
in the week, when the vast stock on hand is legal property, 
proprietor and bartender legal business men, with a host 
of customers whose appetites do not shut down on Satur- 
day night, and who generally have more leisure and money 
on Sunday than on any other day except Saturday. 

The restrictive features connected with high license have 
not produced any such results as are claimed for them ; in 
fact, they have produced the contrary results. At first, 
no doubt, in individual instances, they brought about tem- 
porarily such results as reduction in saloons, drunkenness, 
and crime; stricter police supervision, better enforcement 
of law, and extermination of dives. But such results have 
been evanescent, nowhere extending beyond a year or so; 
while the permanent results have been increase of drunken- 
ness and crime irrespective of the number of saloons, re- 
laxed police supervision and law enforcement, and increase 
in the number and power of dives. 

Do the restrictive features connected with high license 
exterminate dives? Let us see. After three years’ experi- 
ment with that policy, the Grand Jury of Chicago, in its 
report for 1886, said: “ Dives of the lowest order defy the 
city ordinance by keeping open from dawn until midnight, 
and from midnight until dawn.” 

Do they secure stricter police supervision and better law 
enforcement? Judge Gordon, addressing the Grand Jury 
of Philadelphia about licensing, said: “ All but 25 [of the 
3,422 applicants for license] confessed themselves to be per- 
sistent and deliberate violators of the law.” Said the Phila- 
delphia “Evening Telegraph” (October 20, 1890) of the 
Brooks High License Law, which contains what are gener- 
ally admitted to be the best restrictive features of any high- 
license law: “‘ There are thousands of irresponsible per- 
sons more or less secretly, and many of them, indeed, 
practically openly, engaged in selling in defiance of the 
courts and the law.” 

Does high license reduce drunkenness and crime? In 
the before-cited article in the Philadelphia “ Evening Tel- 
egraph ” we read: “ It is one of the most notorious facts 
of the day, known and frankly admitted by all intelligent 
observers, and fully confirmed in every particular by the 
wholesale liquor and beer men, that there is not one drop 
less of their wares consumed [since the passage of the 
Brooks Act] than before. And the liquor-dealers’ or- 
gans supply confirmatory evidence. Said Bonfort's “ Wine 
and Spirit Circular ” of the proposed raising of the license 
fee: “Increase of the license fee in Pennsylvania from 
$500 to $1,000 will be the best investment the liquor inter- 
est has ever made,” for “it will have a tendency to make 
the courts more liberal in the granting of retail licenses, as 
the receipts of this larger percentage [9-10] of the fee will 
be directly felt by the taxpayers.” And the New York 
“Wine and Spirit Gazette” (June 12, 1891) says: “It 
must be admitted that the Philadelphia liquor barons, whose 
stores are at present bonanzas, favor the increase of the 
annual license fee to $2,000. Zhe higher the fee the better 
their chance of crowding the little fellows out of the busi- 
ness, and creating a monopoly by which a few will make 
large fortunes.” | 

Does restrictive high license reduce crime ? Said Samuel _ 
H. Ashbridge, one of the coroners of Philadelphia: 
“There was in 1888 an increase of twenty per cent. over 
1887 in deaths due directly to the influence of alcoholism. 
This was due to the high license.” Or take the city of 
Joliet, Illinois: the $1,000 license closed one-half of her 
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saloons, but the total arrests increased from 694 in 1883 to 
1,326 in 1888, and arrests for drunkenness from 271 to 831. 

High license has proved an effective bar against prohi- 
bition. The leading liquor-sellers have eulogized it on 
that account; and “The Western Brewer” of Chicago 
(December 15, 1887) said that “high-license Illinois, Ne- 
braska, and Minnesota would be as likely to favor prohibi- 
tion as Iowa; now there is no danger of prohibition so 
long as the license law is maintained and fairly enforced.” 

But, granting that all were true that is claimed in favor of 
high license—what then? The system would be as im- 
moral as all other liquor-licensing. The price paid does 
not touch the guilt of the offense; and the only justifica- 
tion that could be offered for the system would be the im- 
moral doctrine that the end justifies the means. 


A Ballad of Kenelm 


By Louise Imogen Guiney 


in Clent cow-batch, Kenelm King born 
Lieth under a thorn. 


It was a goodly child, 

Sweet as the gusty May; 

It was a knight that broke 
On his play : 

A fair and coaxing knight. 

“© little liege,” said he, 

“ Thy sister bids thee come 
After me. 


“I know a pasture-close 

Rolls westward to the sun ; 

Bright shod with primroses 
Doth it run; 

And there be forty oaks, 

Apart, and face to face, 

And cow-bells all the morn 
In the space. 


“ And there the sloethorn bush 

Beside the water grows, 

And hides her happy head 
Under snows ; 

Black stalks afoam with bloom, 

And never a leaf hath she: 

Thou crystal of the realm, 
Follow me !” 


Uplooked the undefiled : 

“ All things, ere I was born, 

My sister found; now find 
Me the thorn.” 

He led him down the lane, 

An hour’s dust he made ; 

And in the belted breast 
Was a blade. 


The primroses were out, 
The aisléd oaks were green, 
The cow bells pleasantly 
Tinked between ; 
The brook was beaded gold, 
The thorn was burgeoning, 
Where evil Ascobert 
Slew the King. 


He hid him in the ground, 
Nor washed away the dyes, 
Nor smoothed the fallen curls 
From his eyes. 
No father had the babe 
To bless his bed forlorn ; 
No mother now to weep 
By the thorn. 


There fell upon that place 
A shaft of heavenly light ; 
The thorn in Mercia spake 
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Ere the night : 
“ Beyond, a sister sees 
Her crownéd period, 
But at my root a lamb 
Seeth God.” 


Unto each, even so: 
As dew before the cloud, 
The guilty glory passed 
Of the proud. 
Boy Kenelm has the song, 
Saint Kenelm has the bower ; 
His thorn a thousand years 
Is in flower ! 


Breaking the Seal on Africa’ 


By Franklin Smith 


A high order of prophetic power was not needed to foresee 
the recent disasters in Africa, nor the decadence of colonial 
enthusiasm in England and Germany. There was never the 
slightest reason for believing that the vast and forbidding 
region from the Sahara to the Zambesi could be had for the 
taking, or that it could be made a fit home for “the dis- 
inherited ” of the crowded cities of Europe. It passes 
understanding how anybody could think that the millions 
of people inhabiting it were to be rescued almost in a day 
from their barbarism, and lifted at once to the level of 
Western enlightenment. Nevertheless, these are some of 
the astonishing miracles that colonial enthusiasts for the 
last seven years have proposed to work. To them the 
failure of the African during countless ages to make 
headway against the limitations of nature, that held him 
down like bands of iron, did not appear to have any sig- 
nificance. It did not seem to them worth while to ask 
why he had lagged since the day of creation so far behind 
the Asiatic or the European or the native American. 
Finally, they could not see that there was any warning for 
them in the frantic and futile efforts that had already been 
made to gain a lodgment on the deadly shores and high- 
lands of Equatoria, to build up a great trade there with 
races of savages, and to introduce the arts and refine- 
ments of civilization. 

But the remarkable fascination of “this pariah of the 
continents” blinded them as it blinded others. They 
rushed into his pitiless grasp with the confiding faith of 
children. And now they are paying the same penalty for 
their rashness that others have paid. The climate of 
Africa has not proved to be that of another Eden; the 
natives have not received them as friends; and the wealth 
that they expected has not poured into their coffers. 
Poor Portugal, who has been so eager to enlarge her 
African possessions, has found them to be a great burden, 
and the financial distress from which she is suffering is 
due, in a measure,.to the absurd idea that there is any- 
thing except misery and death for a European in Equatoria. 


The lively imagination of Frenchmen still leads them to 


think that something else will come from their lavish 
expenditures on railroads in the sands of Sahara and the 
marshes of Dahomey, and on the ill-fated expeditions that 
they are constantly sending to the Upper Niger and the 
shores of Lake Tsad. But the more practical Germans 
are already sick of their African investments. They have 
had a particularly hard time. From first to last, they 
have had to wage incessant war with the natives ; the climate 
has made frightful inroads upon the health of their soldiers 
and officials; the returns from their trade have been 
ridiculously small and profitless. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the abandonment of their possessions in 
southwestern Africa is under consideration, and that the 
discontinuance of the heavy subsidies for eastern Africa 
is anticipated. Nor has English experience been more 
full of encouragement. The stockholders of the British 
East Africa Company were told some time ago that they 


1 See editorial comments. 
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would have to content themselves with dividends in phi- 
lanthropy. The most cheering statement made in the re- 
cent report of the British South Africa Company was not 
that rich gold mines had been discovered or valuable 
lands opened up to agriculture ; it was that if the eighty 
millions of acres south of the Zambesi were capitalized at 
six cents an acre, the investors would lose nothing. 
The natural effect of such a meager diet for greed has, of 
course, been the complete distrust of capitalists in the 
reality of the African El Dorado that has been described to 
them. 

But the returns of philanthropy have been as unsub- 
stantial as those of trade. The natives have found in the 
European anything but the guide, philosopher, and friend 
that he pretended to be. They have been butchered and 
corrupted with a callousness that ought to shame a savage. 
It is not necessary to rehearse the long and infamous career 
of the Portuguese ; nothing is expected of them. But the 
Germans, with all their culture and humanity, have suc- 
ceeded no better in endearing themselves to the African 
and in filling him with a love of “sweetness and light.” 
Their occupation of eastern Africa has been a barbarous 
incursion of civilization, as dreadful and fatal in its way as 
that of any hords of Huns. An Attila himself could not 
have wrought more havoc than Dr. Peters on his march up 
the Tana to Victoria Nyanza. The efforts of other Ger- 
mans to establish a new Fatherland in Africa have not 
been marked by much more gentleness. The ferocity with 
which the Wahehes fell upon Captain Zelemski’s expedi- 
tion and annihilated it was simply the natural and inevi- 
table application of the old retaliatory law of primitive 
peoples. The death of Baron von Gravenreuth in the 
Cameroons was a similar application of the same law. The 
English, who have sneered so much at the military policy 
of the Germans and prided themselves upon their own 
more pacific methods of conquest, have also drawn the 
sword. In British East Africa they have found a use for 
it on more than one occasion. In Nyassaland, Mr. John- 
son, the British Commissioner, almost served as an illus- 
tration of the Scriptural caution against the use of the 
weapon. The French on the west coast have likewise 
been met more often with hands raised to strike than with 
hands extended in peace. Even the Italians in Abyssinia 
have not escaped conflict with the indignant natives. 

It is not needful to speak at length of the degradation 
that contact with Europe has brought to the African; the 
disgraceful story is already known. Perhaps the agree- 
ment among the Powers not to sell him powder or spirits, 
and to do all they can to prevent his enslavement, may 
be kept. If it is, the incalculable harm done to him in the 
past may be undone. But the most important sources of 
trade with him will be cut off, for thus far he has not 
shown much inclination for other products of civilized 
industry, and there is little prospect that he will ever 
acquire the tastes and wants that call into existence the 
machinery and wealth of an extensive commerce. Even 
if he were to rise suddenly from the simplicity and 
contentment of primitive life to the complexity and 
ambition of civilized life, there are natural barriers to 
the commercial redemption of Equatoria that cannot 
be removed. Her harbors are fewand insignificant. She 
has, it is true, three great and wonderful rivers—the 
Niger, the Congo, and the Zambesi ; but they are filled with 
rapids, and a railroad around them is not a circumvention 
that promises an adequate return, in the face of the one 
great and insurmountable obstacle—the climate. Where, 
as Professor Drummond says, the heat is so great that mov- 
ing is a torture; where, as Mr. Stanley declares, the dead- 
liest of fevers lurks on the lofty plateaus of the interior, as 
well as on the lowlands of the coast; where, as testimony 
unlimited and irrefutable shows, the native and Arab are no 
more exempt from it than the European; where no pre- 
caution can ward it off, and no length of stay secure im- 
munity from its assault, trade is not to be built up, nor civili- 
zation introduced, nor a home found for the paupers of the 
crowded cities of Europe. A seal was put upon the gates 
to this land at the day of creation ; it was made fast with 
a curse that no man can invite with impunity. 


A Spanish Bluestocking 
By Rollo Ogden 


Early in January, 1888, the Spanish pilgrims who had 
gone to Rome to be present at Pope Leo’s jubilee were at 
last accorded the wished-for interview with his Holiness. 
Marshaled by Monsignor Isbert, they passed in by sec- 
tions behind the purple curtains. When the third group 
was forming, the Monsignor pronounced the name of a 
Spanish woman, and asked her to lead the column. Thus 
it was that Sefiora Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan came into the 
august presence, felt a hand resting in blessing upon her 
head, and heard these words: 

“Saint Francis of Assisi, the greatest saint since the 
time of Christ!—you have written about him. Keep on 
writing ; never stop, beloved daughter! Take courage, and 
go on!” 

This apostolic injunction Sefora Bazan had certainly 
done a great deal to obey by anticipation, having already 
produced volume after volume with a rapidity and zeal 
that made greater exertions in the future out of the ques- 
tion, even after such an exhortation to diligence. Her 
published writings, up to 1891, comprise thirteen volumes- 
of novels, ten of history and criticism, three of travels, and 
one of poems. And this for a woman not yet forty, whose 
literary activity does not cover more than a dozen years ! 
Adding high quality, too, as we must, to this extraordinary 
quantity, taking account of the learning and wit and vivac- 
ity to be found in these twenty-seven volumes, we are 
forced to fall in with the opinion of that ungallant critic, 
Leopoldo Alas, who says that all but two of the large num- 
ber of Spanish female writers would do better to stick to 
their knitting, but who is driven to confess that Sefiora 
Bazan would be a notability in any literature, while in that 
of Spain she is a veritable prodigy. 

Born in 1852, her public literary life dates from 1876, 
though occasional! articles of hers had before been pub- 
lished in Galician journals and in a religious periodical of 
Madrid. In the year mentioned, a literary contest was 
held in Orense—one of those survivals of Spain’s ancient 
literary glory that mark her disastrous fall while they dem- 
onstrate her fond clinging to the old traditions. ‘“ Juegos 
Florales” they are called, from the fact that the prizes 
given the successful essayist or poet are simply flowers— 
sometimes, it must be confessed, flowers of gold. Sejiora 
Bazan was among the competitors, and her critical essay 
on Father Feijdo, a learned Benedictine of the eighteenth 
century, was accorded the first place, while in poetry also 
she led all contestants. For three years thereafter she 
produced only scattered articles, though out of two series. 
of them were afterwards collected her volumes on “ Dar- 
winism ” and “ The Epic Christian Poets.” The major | 
part of her strength and her leisure she continued to give 
to historical and philosophical studies. Finally, out of 
sheer fatigue, she began to read widely in the modern 
novel. Confining herself to English, French, and Italian 
novels at first—for, in her remoteness from the literary 
center of Spain, and in her absorption in severer studies, 
she had remained in absolute ignorance of the splendid 
renaissance of the Spanish novel—later on she began to. 
make the acquaintance of her contemporaries, Valera, 
Alarcon, and Galdés. “The discovery,” she says, “gave 
me great satisfaction, and inspired me with the idea of 
trying my hand at a novel myself; an idea which never 
crossed my mind in the days when I supposed that the 
secret of writing a novel consisted in flinging the hero 
from the top of a tower into the sea alive, wrapped up in 
a sheet, and with a cannon-ball tied to his feet, or in 
thrusting him neck and heels into the very bedchamber of 
the Queen, no sooner had he arrived from his Province, 
in order to become acquainted with all her love affairs and 
perplexities, and to perform unheard-of exploits to protect 
the good lady’s honor. If the novel is nothing more than 
a description of places and customs that are familiar to us,. 
and of characters which we may study in the people about 
us, then (I thought) I may venture ; and I set about it at 


1 A translation of one of the short stories by Sefiora Bazan, the subject of this- 
article, will appear in The Christian Union of next week. 
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once.” The result was her “ Pascual Lépez, the Autobi- 
ography of a Student in Medicine,” published in 1579. 

Pleased, though not unduly elated, by the favorable recep- 
tion given her first work of fiction, Sefora Bazan went 
determinedly on with an important historical work upon 
which she was engaged. This was her “Saint Francis 
of Assisi,” a biography in which historical research and 
ardent piety are wonderfully blended. So strenuous and 
unremitting were her labors over these two volumes that 
even her robust health suffered a temporary failure, and 
she was ordered off to Vichy. But her pen would not rest, 
and while still taking the waters she began what at first 
she intended to be an account of her sojourn at the water- 
ing-place, but what she afterwards, by a happy inspiration, 
turned into a novel, “ A Wedding Journey.”’ 

Back again in Spain, with health completely restored, 
Sefora Bazan’s first work was to put the finishing touches 
to her “ Saint Francis,” and carry it through the press. 
Then she set about reading fora contemplated “ History of 
Spanish Mystical Literature ”—a work which she has never 
completed. In the course of a winter thus occupied—it 
was 1881—"82—she found time to write that series of critical 
articles on the modern novel which afterwards was pub- 
lished under the title “ La Cuestidn- Palpitante” (The 
‘Burning Question). They first appeared in the literary sec- 
tion of “‘La Epoca,” being printed, as written and sent, 
week by week. From the first they won the widest atten- 
tion, and have gained in resonance, if anything, in the time 
that has followed. What she contended for was the defi- 
nite passing of the romantic school, just as the classic 
school had passed, and the arrival of the new school which 
had found its first conscious expression in France, but 
which was making its way, consciously or otherwise, 
in the literature of all countries, and which stood for 
greater accuracy and sympathy in the rendering of life. 
This thesis she argued and illustrated with a breadth of 
knowledge, a glancing wit, and an unfailing grace and 
freshness of style which charm while they astonish. She 
brought the stores of her philosophic and historical knowl- 
edge to bear upon this contemporary theme, just as if it 
had been in her mind while making her extensive acquisi- 
tions, and displayed|a surprising acquaintance with French 
literature of the past hundred years, a fairly good knowl- 
edge of the development of the English novel (she dis- 
claims special information on this subject), and, of course, 
a perfect mastery of Spanish fiction from the beginning. 
The whole book is a body of timely and vigorous critical 
writing which fully deserves the epithet “ athletic,” applied 
to it by Mr. Howells. 

Senora Bazan’s.subsequent volumes, with no other nota- 
ble exception but her work on “The Revolution and the 
Novel in Russia,” have been novels. “ La Tribuna” was 
the next to appear. It is astudyof artisan life in Corufa, 
at the time of the revolution of 1868. Then camea volume 
of short stories, under the title “La Dama Joven.” “El 
Cisne de Vilamorta ” followed, with its pictures of village 
life in Galicia, and its account of the disillusionment, both 
in love and in literature, which the “swan’”’ of her story 
had to suffer. Remoter rural life and the habits of the 
decayed nobility are portrayed in “ Los Pazos de Ulloa,” 
and its sequel, “ La Madre Naturaleza.” Next to be pub- 

lished was “ Insolacién,” a curious study of the effect on 
inflammable Spanish natures of “ exposure to the sun,” both 
physically and morally ; and since that have appeared, in 
their order, “ Morrifia,” “ Una Cristiana,” and its conclu- 
sion, La Prueba.” 

Her themes and plots are never what would be called 
agreeable. She utterly disregards the old conventions, 
and is at no pains whatever to punish her villains or 
reward her heroes. Fragments from actual life, the close 
following of a moral quality through to its final develop- 
ment, whether that be pleasant or otherwise, the faithful 
rec ording of living types, be they unheroic or not—these, 
with fresh and sympathetic descriptions of the nature she 
delights to contemplate in her own Galicia, are the things 
that fill her pages. ‘This is partly a result of her theories 
of the novelist’s art. She will not listen for a moment to 
those who would make it an ars docente. Referring to 
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Pereda’s earlier novels, she says of one of them that it 
belongs to that “ respectable epoch when the friends of a 
novelist used to ask him, when he announced a new vol- 
ume, ‘And what are you going to teach in it? On what 
social vice are the blows to fall this time?’” To picture 
life, not to enforce a moral, is the true aim of a novel, she 
maintains, and nothing, in her opinion, is so fatal to good 
art as the warping desire to prove something by it. But 
she clarifies her meaning in what she says of Father Colo- 
ma’s recent novel, in which the moral aim and the art are 
each so evident and so unexceptionable. “No person in 
his senses,” she remarks, “ ever found fault with a work of 
art when, without prejudice to its own and legitimate end. 
and while meeting it completely, it contains, not a moral 
/esson, a hateful, schoolmaster’s word which it is time to 
exile, but a moral manifestation. Morality is not an ade- 
quate cause of art, though it may be an inadequate or par- 
tial cause, as Baruch Spinosa would say. Art does not 
produce morality ; it suffers it.” 

Her chief excellence as a novelist is in her vivid draw- 
ing of character and in her sprightly and vivacious style. 
Her main figures stand out with amazingclearness. Take 
the wild, rough huntsman of a Marquis in her “ Pazos de 
Ulloa ;” his character is drawn with such sharp and vigor- 
ous strokes that you can never forget him, as he goes 
crashing through the brush and cheering on his dogs. The 
shrewd old steward, Primitivo, in the same book, who really 
rules over his haughty master and the whole neighborhood, 
is put on the canvas with like consistency and strength of 
outline. Her politicians, like Don Victoriano, in “El 
Cisne de Vilamorta ;” her students, like Pascual and Salus- 
tio and Rogelio; her priests, like Don Nemesio and Father 
Moreno ; her women, young and old, Pastora, Nucha, Asis, 
and the wonderful maidservant, Esclavitud, in “ Morrifia,” 
all proclaim themselves a part of the every-day world. 
And the unfailing charm of her style! Those who bewail 
the tendency of realism to drop into the style of an inven- 
tory or catalogue should be cheered by the example of 
this woman, who gives in her adherence to the main 
canons of realism, who draws from life with the best of 
them, who heaps up details and characteristics, yet who 
preserves throughout such a sparkling amenity and rippling 
grace and subtle allusiveness and wit of style that you 
forget whether she is a realist or an idealist, and only 
know that you are listening to the brilliant conversation of 
a fascinating and high-bred lady. Her own ideal is doubt- 
less suggested in the reproach she brings against Valdés 
for monotony and dullness of style. “ Certain pages of 
this book,” she says, referring to “‘ La Espuma,” “ adminis- 
tered in the form of pills, would be a most deadly poison 
to Flaubert, Gautier, Rivadeneyra, Valera, in short, to all 
the stylists and conversationalists the world has ever seen.”’ 
Certainly her own pages could have such a toxic effect 
upon none of them. 

The Countess Pardo Bazan—for that is the title she 
might bear since the death of her father—plays a distin- 
guished part in the efforts making in Spain to enlarge the 
sphere of woman’s opportunity. Already she has compelled 
honors such as have been granted none of her country- 
women in this century. Among them may be mentioned 
the invitation extended her to lecture before the Ateneo, 
the most learned and brilliant literary society of Spain. To 
that invitation was due the preparation of her remarkable 
volumes on “The Revolution and the Novel in Russia.”’ 
Some two years ago her name was mentioned for a seat in 
the Spanish Academy. Great was the consternation 
caused by the suggestion among the immortals. Skirts in 
the Academy! Sefiora Bazan allowed her name to be 
urged, though she would undertake none of the usual 
means to further her election. With her it was simply a 
matter of principle—whether a woman might aspire to 
such an honor. She was, of course, defeated, as was also 
another novelist who was a candidate—Galdés. The mat- 
ter has recently been broached again, but she has very 
gracefully removed her own personality out of the debate 
by declining to be a candidate, while vigorously contending 
for the principle at stake by urging the name of another 
woman, one known for her valuable writings on charitable 
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and reformatory institutions and legislation—Sefiora Con- 
cepcién Arenal. 

Her personal character must be one of great charm and 
simplicity. Entitled to move in the highest society, she 
withdraws herself as much as possible to devote her time 
to her family and her writing. She is an indefatigable 
worker. She has a wide literary correspondence. She 
has burdensome editorial duties. She believes heartily in 
fecundity as a mark of the highest creative genius, and 
proves her faith by turning out a couple of novels every 
year. Not content with all this, and with the pressing 
demands upon her pen which come from editors all 
over Spain and South America, she has undertaken, 
beginning with 1891, a monthly “ Nuevo Teatro Critico,” 
or literary miscellany, involving the writing of one hundred 
octavo pages every month. Surely the Pope himself could 
ask no more! On the professional side she is delightfully 
unconventional. She assumes no airs of mystery or pride 
in connection with authorship. Praise does her good, she 
frankly confesses, though she is not going to be cast down 
by censure, either. The perfect sincerity of an honest and 
healthful nature appears throughout. She is greatly 
pleased that her name should be known to English readers, 
and says, in a note to the writer: “‘ It is of great advantage 
to us writers of Spain that attention should be directed to 
us in that progressive country where the reading habit is so 
general; and we thankfully regard—lI speak for myself— 
every effort made to that end as a particular favor.” 


The Almshouse: A Sketch 


By Kate Erskine 


It had stood there at least thirty years—right on the New- 
berry road, which ran from the village alongside the marshes, 
and then branched off towards the Center. The house was 
quite near the marshes ; that is, the garden in the back sloped 
down to them, so that it was always a little moist around 
the fence, and the water was apt to ooze up around one’s 
shoes if venturing too near that quarter. At the time of 
very heavy rainfalls the water would creep up further and 
further, until nearly the whole garden was submerged ; but 
that did not happen very often. There was always a 
gentle discussion going on in the county in regard to 
changing the location of the almshouse, on this very 
account, to a more healthful place. But nothing had ever 
been accomplished. The committees appointed for the 
purpose of investigation usually made their visits on 
bright, sunny days, when the hollyhocks and marigolds 
were nodding their heads gayly in the front yard, and the 
garden in the rear looked fresh and green, from its con- 
stant waterings. Then it was a good deal of trouble to 
break up and move; so the committee would hand in its 
report, in which it advised that “no immediate action be 
taken,” and once again all thought of removal would 
gradually die out. 

Many changes had taken place since the old house was 
reserved forthe poor. Sometimes it stood freshly painted, 
blinds well swung, windows whole, and fences up. Then, 
again, everything would seem to be going to wreck and 
ruin, and a new board of overseers was hailed with delight. 
Middle-aged men and women had lived there, grown old, 
died, and been buried from the little dismal parlor, with 
its hair-cloth furniture and chilly, musty atmosphere, the 
door of which was always kept locked, and the key in the 
matron’s pocket, except on the occasions of funerals and 
visitors. 

A few babies had been born there; some to live, but 
more to die. Life had been suffered, and even enjoyed, 
here as elsewhere. It was a little world in itself, and if 
the bright side did not often appear, there were momentary 
glimpses when the light shone strong and clear. 


There were very few inmates in the almshouse on a lovely 
August evening, and these were so scattered over the 
grounds that the number seemed even smaller than it was. 
There were half a dozen or more men walking around the 
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vegetable garden in the rear, talking about and comparing 
their work accomplished there during the day; while a 
few others lay under the large trees in the front, smoking 
their pipes, and occasionally exchanging a word or two 
with the women who wandered aimlessly about, or hung 
over the fence watching listlessly for the excitement which 
never came. Youth, sickly, unattractive, but still youth, 
was here represented ; middle age, quiet and discouraged ; 
while old age sat, not enthroned, but dethroned, on the 
narrow little porch. 

Marm Heybrook, as she was always called, and Mis’ 
Spencer had lived in the almshouse for over twenty years. 
They were old women when they came; and whether it is 
that one cannot continue to grow old gracefully in an alms- 
house, or whether their case was individual, cannot be said ; 
only the fact remained that they did not represent in any 
way that sweet, gentle type of old womanhood one likes to 
think about, but were, without doubt, two of the crossest, 
most spiteful old women in the whole country. Seated in 
their large, chintz-covered rocking-chairs, their knotty hands 
holding the stockings they occasionally knitted a few stitches 
on, while their faded eyes seemed to be looking off into 
futurity, or else covertly watching one another, they pre- 
sented, with their little, withered, parchment-like faces, a 
most unattractive appearance. No one came up to speak 
to them ; and, although life was everywhere about, and the 
rays of the setting sun touching their wrinkled cheeks just 
the same and as gently as it was doing to many more favored 
ones at the same time, not one ray was by any chance re- 
flected in their confused and troubled old hearts. They 
seemed shut out from everything and everybody. On the 
left side of the house, seated on the grass under a lilac- 
bush, and within hearing distance of the old women, was a 
young, delicate-looking woman, quite alone. 

This was the picture of the almshouse on this August 
evening, and also of many that had gone before. 


The clock struck seven; short, quick, metallic strokes, 
waking both old women, and with them all the animosity 
and yet strange fascination they had for one another, 
which close companionship of over twenty years had only 
served to strengthen. 

“ Mis’ Spencer, your foot is onto the crack. If you 
ain’t graspin’!” And then, mumbling and scolding, Mis’ 
Spencer withdrew the foot which had dared to invade 
Marm Heybrook’s side of the porch, while her adversary 
chuckled audibly at her triumph. Then there was siience 
for a few moments, finally broken by Marm Heybrook 
leaning forward as far as she could in her chair, and wag- 
ging her head knowingly, as she whispered, ‘“ They’re at it 
again.” 

The old woman opposite fastened her little bead-like 
eyes on the speaker’s face, blinking them slowly while she 
tried to collect her scattered wits, and then uttered one 
word, “ Fudge!” 

“Yes, but why couldn’t they ha’ brought a measure with 
‘em ?” continued the querulous, eager tones. ‘ The ladies 
were here yesterday. I heard ’em asking about the clothes 
we needed, but never a word about the fit o’ them. I 
wouldn’t mind so much if the waist-bands were only right, 
but l’ve just been worrited to death, ever sence I’ve been 
here, in that partic’lar. I don’t see why they couldn’t ha’ 
brought a measure with ’em!” 

“Well, I guess you’d better stop complainin’.” And 
then, while one old woman rested after her unusually long 
speech, the other made a great showof knitting a fewstitches. 

The scene now commenced to change. The men in the 
garden joined the others in the front; and the women, per- 
haps tired with their aimless wanderings, or discouraged at 
the lack of excitement in the road, seated themselves in 
little groups for a friendly gossip. Only the woman under 
the lilac at the left of the porch remained alone, somewhat 
hidden from the sight of the others; and a little old man 
dressed in gray still leaned on the fence, looking absently 
at the hills in the distance. 

The last rays of the sun were disappearing, and the 
katydids had commenced to chirp. 

“Say!” exclaimed Mis’ Spencer, laying down her knit- 
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ting, and hitting her adversary’ s foot to awaken her; “do 
you remember that little cat o’ mine? It was avery little cat,” 
she continued, without waiting for any response; “ ’twarn’t 
really much more’n a kitten as to size, and not a bit o’ 
trouble. But they took it away from me.” And her old 
lips trembled, while her faded eyes filled with tears. “ It 
was white,” she went on, tremulously—“ all white, exceptin’ 
for a little black spot on its left ear, and a mite of a one on 
its tail. But I didn’t make no account o’ them,” she added, 
hastily. “I used to keep it in my lap nearly all the time, 
tucked under my ap’on so’s nobody could see it, and at 
night it would lie on my bed as pretty as could be. Seem’s 
though it couldn’t ha’ been a worrit to nobody. But they 
took it away from me. Anyhow, it was something to love,”’ 
and her hands plucked nervously at her gown. Then, 
straightening herself, and speaking almost joyously, she 
added: “ And it loved me, too. It loved me, too,” she 
repeated, triumphantly. 

“ That’s it; that’s it,”” mumbled Marm Heybrook. “ It’s 
love I’m missing. I’ve missed it now nigh on to twenty- 
five years.’ 

And the last streak of light faded from the sky as the 
twilight deepened. 


The old man in gray had now seated himself near the 
woman under the lilac-bush. She drew back a little at his 
approach, looking at him in a grave, questioning way, 
which gaze he quietly returned without speaking. The 
silence continued for a few moments, broken only by the 
murmur of the old women’s voices on the porch behind 
them, and an occasional short laugh from the men in the 

ard. 

“T used to sit here before you came,” he said, in a slow, 
mild voice. The woman flushed, and made a slight move- 
ment as though about to rise, but, putting out his hand, he 
gently restrained her. “I only came here two months 
before you did,” he said, “and I liked to sit here in the 
evenings because it was quiet, and I was by myself.” He 
stopped speaking, and, taking his handkerchief out of his 
pocket, commenced twisting it nervously in his fingers as 
though not knowing what to say next, while his eyes anx- 
iously scanned her face. He was an inoffensive-looking 
little old man, with a hesitating, appealing manner, as 
though he had felt his way all through life, and was now, 
as usual, not quite sure how he would be received. 

“The first evening you got here,” he continued, “I 
noticed that you sat here. It is four weeks since you 
came—four to-night ; and every pleasant evening you have 
been here.” 

The expression on his companion’s face had now 
changed, and, leaning back, with her hands folded idly in 
her lap, she looked at him wonderingly, watching his 
small, grave, peaked face, or the restless fingers which 
still twisted the handkerchief that had now become a mere 
string. 

ur was never much of a one to talk,” he went on; 
“never what you'd call a clever man in any way. I’ve 
tried to be ; but if you’re not born that way, there’s no use 
in trying. I never thought much about it, or about myself, 
until I came here: just used to rub along as best I could, 
and let others do the same; I never helped anybody in 
my whole life ”—he said this last very slowly, as if trying 
to lift a weight that lay on his mind, and finding it hard 
work to do so—“ leastways I never remember to have done 
so. But I sometimes hope,” he added, pathetically, “that 
there may have been a little of that sort of thing thrown 
in, so to speak, and that I’ve only forgotten.” He paused ; 
but a dry, hacking cough was the only response, and, with 
a sigh, he went on: “I suppose I’ve done more thinking 
since I came here than in all my life put together. I’ve 
thought and thought—I’m a shoemaker by trade, but I 
had an accident, and shall never be able to work again, so 
they sent me here.” He gave this bit of information 
abruptly, and then half rose to go, but with the air of one 
who has not yet finished what he has to say. 

“ Yes, but why couldn’t they ha’ brought a measure with 
’em?” And at the sound of the garrulous old voice he 
sank on the grass again. ‘ Seem ’s though I’d been wor- 
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rited to death in that partic’lar ever sence I came here.” 
Then the other old voice piped up, and both grumbled 
together. 

“Tt’s the same thing night after night. I suppose 
you've heard about the little cat?” he inquired, gravely. 
The woman nodded. “It’s too bad they took it away 
from her; it seems to have made her feel real bad, and 
it was all she had. Did you ever think how ’twould be 
if you stayed here twenty-five years ?” She tried to answer, 
catching her breath painfully between each word. 

“I’m so sorry! But you mustn’t talk if it hurts you; 
and, then, I think I know what you want to say—that the 
doctor thinks you won’t be here more than six months. I 
came here to-night to do the talking, and to have you 
listen to me; but if I don’t seem to say what I want to, 
well, it’s only because I’m not clever, and don’t know how 
—TI’ll try.” 

His manner changed, and the little, shrinking man 
seemed transformed, as, looking her in the face, he con- 
tinued steadily: “I told you that I’d done more thinking 
since I came here than ever in my life before; but you 
didn’t know it was the old women who had made me? I 
have listened to them night after night; always the same 
thing, grumbling and scolding. They only agree on one 
thing, and that is what they have both missed—what they 
seemed to need to keep them sweet and gentle: some- 
body to be really kind to them, just from choice; some 
one little thing to love.” 

He hesitated, and then went on very gently: “ When you 
came, I noticed that you seemed lonely—kind of sad, as 
though there was nothing more in life for you, and nothing 
to do now but drift. I couldn’t bear to think that you 
should miss what they have while you’re so young; that 
you should think that nobody wanted to be.kind to you or 
cared for you, just because you happened to be here. I 
have waited, because I hoped some one else would feel 
sorry for you, too, and show it better than I can. I never 
did anything for anybody in my whole life before, and I’m 
an old man now. Let me help you all I can.” 


The moon had now come out, and a light breeze brushed 
the lilac-bush back and forth against the window. The 
woman’s face had a rested look. 

“Come,” said the man ; “it’s late, and you'll take cold. 
We must go in.” He wrapped her shawl closely around 
her with fatherly care, and as they slowly passed to the 
back of the house they heard the old, familiar words indis- 
tinctly mumbled in the distance : 

“Tt was a very little cat. ’*Twarn’t really much more’n 
a kitten as to size. But they took it away from me.” 


The Chicago University 


It is difficult to keep pace with the rapid developments of this 
young and vigorous institution. Unless all signs fail, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is already on the way to become, at no dis- 
tant day, one of the foremost centers of education in the land. 

Only a few days ago it was announced that Sidney A. Kent, 
of this city, had given $150,000 to the University for the erec- 
tion of a chemical laboratory; and now the news comes that 
John D. Rockefeller has added to his previous munificent gifts 
another million of dollars, making the total sum of his gifts 
$2,600,000. The spirit in which this noble benefaction is made 
is indicated in the words of the donor: “I make this gift as a 
special thanks-offering to Almighty God for returning health.” 

If great scholars and teachers can make a great unive a 
the future of the University of Chicago seems to be alre 
assured. The following isa list of the head professors eeosieadll 
up to date: William R. Harper, Semitic Literature and Lan- 
guages; J. Lawrence Laughlin (of Cornell), Political Economy ; 
Albion W. Small (President Colby University), Social Science; 
Edouard Von Holst, History; William I. Knapp (Yale), Ro- 
mance Languages and Literature; W.G. Hale (Cornell), Latin. 

Much satisfaction is being expressed in the appointment of 
the well-known Jewish rabbi, Dr. Emil C. Hirsch, to the chair 
of Rabbinical Literature, including the departments of modern 
Jewish history and philosophy. As an exponent a a 


erature Dr. Hirsch has few equals. 
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The Home 


The Center 


The character of the homes of a nation makes the char- 
acter of the nation. The characteristics developed in 
the greater number of homes become national characteris- 
tics, and are part of the history of the nation. It is this fact 
that makes home training, home development, of national 
importance. How shall each home minister to the national 
good? By being administered solely for the moral good 
of each member of the household. This sounds selfish, it 
seems to disregard the human family, of which the home is at 
most, and best, only a fraction, a part; but perfected frac- 
tions make a perfect unit, a symmetrical whole. 

It is one of the errors that we are constantly making in 
arranging and adjusting our lives to the demands made 
upon us, that we are apt to use our natural vision to dis- 
cern the evils, and the remedies for the evils, in homes 
that are really foreign, though in our land—the homes which 
in philanthropy we are apt to term “ our neighborhood.” 
The intensity of our interest in social questions at large 
frequently prevents us from having interest in and knowl- 
edge of the social conditions and social questions affect- 
ing the homes of which we form a part, perhaps even 
the ones of which we should be the centers. It is this 
diverted, not to say perverted, interest that results in 
dénouements which amaze and appall all thinkers, and in 
which the thoughtless find occasion for derisive jokes and 
slings at would-be reformers. 

All true reformation, like all true charity, begins at home, 
and it is only as the student of social questions has the 
wisdom to test his theories, his knowledge of hygiene, san- 
itation, economics, psychology, and ethics, moral and spirit- 
ual, upon the individuals for whose physical, intellectual, and 
moral standards he is responsible, that he shows himself 
fit to grapple with those problems that are part of the his- 
tory of all civilized nations. 

The man who fails to maintain a reputation for honesty 
in his world is not a man to deal with political issues 
whose beginnings and ends are integrity and principle. A 
man who cannot control himself is not the one to become a 
leader or a guide. The woman who carnot manage a house- 
hold is hardly the one to manage an institution, guide an 
association, or fill an executive office. It is the home that 
offers the best place for philanthropic experiments, for 
legislation and administration. We know that if every 
home could be brought to moral perfection the social ques- 
tions would all be solved. This cannot be accomplished 
by magic; it is the work of life. Moral degradations, if not 
moral disasters, come too often from homes where the 
promise seems that of long strides toward human perfec- 
tion. | 

The approbation and the applause of the outside world 
are often a fatal attraction. They result in our taking to our 
homes only the remnants of enthusiasm, the dregs of vitality. 

t is fair to share with the world those abilities which are 
not required at home; more than that is robbery of the 
home. ‘The best we have of social grace, of intellectual 
brilliancy, of spiritual magnetism, belongs where our great- 
est responsibility is—in our own homes. Anything else is 
fatal to our development and is fatal to its development, 
and can bring only disaster and disgrace. 


“ Oh, may we find a resting-place at last from which no one 
shall go out, where all shall be real and joy-bearing and perfect, 
eternal in its perfectness !”’ 
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The Women of Tennyson’s Poetry 
By Ruth Ogden 


In any close study of these poems of Tennyson’s one 
cannot fail to mark and admire his marvelous comprehen- 
sion and interpretation of the many-sidedness of complex 
woman-nature. It is a question if any of her every-vary- 
ing moods has altogether escaped him. No theme is too 
high, no story too absorbing, no strain too pathetic, for 
him to pause to note any purely womanly thought, word, or 
deed, likely to be inspired by the occasion. Indeed, you 
sometimes feel inclined to rebel at what may be called his 
faithfulness of detail. There is a telling illustration of 
this in “Enoch Arden,” where brave old Enoch, in the 
extremity of his last illness, revealed his identity to Miriam 
Lane, who 

Listened tearfully, 
While in her heart she yearned incessantly 
To rush abroad all round the little haven 
Proclaiming Enoch Arden and his woes. 


If ever there was a time when that well-meaning woman 
might apparently have been relied upon to rise above the 
infirmity of a garrulous tongue, surely that was the occa- 
sion ; but Tennyson knows better, and is loyal, as always, 
to his knowledge. In fact, this very poem, in its charac- 
ter-portrayal of Enoch’s wife Annie, is replete with evi- 
dences of just such penetrative insight, and, lover of Ten- 
nyson or not, the unprejudiced reader must admit that, 
given the woman and given the circumstances, he can and 
does tell precisely how she will feel, think, and act. 

It would seem, too, as though every conceivable situation 
had found its counterpart in one or more of these poems, 
though none, indeed, so often as that of hopeless or un- 
requited affection. ‘They form all too large a group, those 
sorrowful, sad-eyed women, to whom life has become in- 
supportable through the anguish of their hearts ; and among 
them all none seems quite so abjectly miserable as “ Mari- 
anna of the Moated Grange.” Never in word-paintiag 
was more graphic picture of utter dreariness achieved than 
in the poem that tells her story. You see it all: the 
glooming flats, the lonely grange, the blackened waters of 
the sluice, the black, black moss on thatch and flower-pot, 
till your flesh is fairly creeping with the horror of it all, 
and the aweary, dreary rhythm of Marianna's sad refrain 
bids fair for evermore to keep ringing in your ears. In 
this poem we have another illustration, of the kind so sadly 
numerous in this workaday world of ours, of misplaced 
affection—so widely misplaced, in fact, that consummation 
must have proved but a shade less pathetic than the hope 
unrealized. 

In “ Dora,” which Stedman compares to a Hebrew pas- 
toral, there is another instance of unrequited love; only 
this fair sufferer, fortunately, is not long the victim of the 
hoping against hope implied in the reiterated “‘ He cometh 
not, he cometh not,” of woeful Marianna. In both ot 
these poems one would wish that the worker of such 
heart-havoc might have been of more heroic mold, so 
pitiable is it that a noble life should ever be completely at 
the mercy of a life ignoble. 

The story of “ Edith of Aylmer’s Field”’ better satisfies 
our sense of justness. To be sure, the death-warrant of 
both the young lovers is signed in their accomplished 
separation, but this is better than the tragic unfairness of 
the experience that shatters one life while the other fares 
on unscathed and uncaring. 

For yet another song in the same minor key Tennyson 
turns to the familiar Greek legend and gives us the poem 
that bears the name of poor, ill-starred GEnone. Never 
did utter weariness of life tind voice in more eloquent in- 
vocation of death than in the lines commencing “O 
happy Heaven, how canst thou see my face ?”’ 

Closely interwoven with some of these harrowing poems 
is another theme upon which Tennyson loves to ring the 
changes—the divine self-sacrifice of which the woman-heart 
is capable; and the trait shines out pre-eminently in 
“Dora,” in “Godiva,” and in the old Norse legend of 
“The Victim.” 

And now for a word regarding a poem whose heroines 
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fall under no head whatsoever. Too substantial for 
shadows, too fantastic for realities, are the women of 
“The Princess,” and yet, in their own peculiar way, are 
they not altogether charming? Who would not like to 
have seen that rosy-blonde Melissa, in the yellow col- 
lege gown “that clad her like an April daffodilly,” or to 
have heard those “ scraps of thunderous epic lilted out by 
violet-hooded doctors,” provided such impossible creatures 
could ever be seen or heard? But in what may be called 
the audacity of its invention lies for many of us the fasci- 
nation of “The Princess.” Even the remarkable people 
who unfold the remarkable tale must be relegated, by 
reason of their superhuman cleverness, to a most improb- 
able realm; and yet, when all is said, nowhere else do 
we encounter such a noble ideal of true womanhood. 

Even the impossible Princess becomes a very real woman 
in those closing pages, wherein she steps down from that 
high eminence wherefrom she thought “ to lift the woman’s 
fallen divinity upon an even pedestal with man.” And 
just here comes in one of the many incongruities of a poem 
that is well called a medley. 

The lovely girl who nurses her wounded lover back to 
life is a wholly different woman from the “ sumptuous- 
headed” Princess of the University, and not an altered 
one. But there is no need to quarrel with the inconsisten- 
cies of a production that frankly plumes itself upon just such 
a state of things ; rather let us be thankful that we suddenly 
find ourselves face to face with such a tangible embodi- 
ment of superb and symmetrical womanhood. It was a 
new thought when “ The Princess” was published, and it is 
new to many still, that “‘ the woman’s cause zs man’s,” and 
that 

they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free ; 


and Tennyson, in unfolding his ideal of all that he deems 
possible for woman to attain, was among the first to give 
itutterance. And, closely following this forward look, with 
what true courtesy does he pause to pay, through one “ not 
learned save in gracious household ways,” a retrospective 
tribute to the womanhood of the past! .Truly we have 
reason enough, we women of the nineteenth century, to 
be very grateful for this all-embracing championship. 

In addition to “The Princess,” “Maud” is another 
poem that, for reasons of its own, must remain unclassified. 
Dr. Van Dyke explains that it was intended to be an ex- 
position of hysterics, but that hardly strikes one as a 
worthy intention, nor does the poem itself justify it. As 
for Maud, she may be all that her lover says she is, but 
what does the word of a man amount to who believes that 
the sum of life is “to cheat and be cheated and die”? And 
it is a relief to turn hastily from this morbid exposition to 
those beautiful shadows, the heroines of the Idylls, among 
whose wonderful company we find but two wholly unlovely 
characters—Vivien, in very truth “a feminine lago,” and 
treacherous, conscienceless Ettarre. About all the rest 
there is something lovable. Even designing Lynnette 
has her redeeming virtues, and few must be the 
hearts that do not go out to sadly erring Guinevere. 
But the most widely known and doubtless the most 
‘widely loved is blameless, high-souled Elaine. O that 
Launcelot had been free from his infatuation for Arthur’s 
wife, free to love, as surely then he would have loved, 
this loyal, peerless maiden! And Enid is another peer- 
less woman ; indeed, there is not a sweeter or nobler char- 
acter in all Tennyson than this same little Enid, so that 
one marvels not that “Geraint loved her as he loved 
the light of heaven ;” and yet this same Geraint grew one 
day sore mistrustful of that faithful little woman. “O 
purblind race of miserable men !” cries Tennyson, indignant 
at the thought, 


How many of us at this very hour 
Do forge a lifelong trouble for ourselves 
By taking true for false, or false for true ! 


‘There is the eloquence of Shakespeare in the shaping 
-of these lines, and, as we turn our back upon this whole 
delightful subject, we do well to take the lesson of them 
home. 
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Jokes Without Conscience 


“ Boston has had its Art Loan Exhibition to instruct the 
benighted North-enders in the canons of true art, its 
Cecilia Wage-earners’ Concerts to allow the impecunious 
to enjoy gilt-edged music for a quarter, and now why not 
penny readings of Browning for the working classes? 
Penny readings have long been popular in England, and 
above all charities they should appeal to Boston.” 

The above is from one of the Boston journals. It is 
one of those paragraphs which raise a feeling of pity for 
the writer. In a country where education is supposed to 
be free, under a Government the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of which recognizes the Fatherhood of God by affirm- 
ing that “all men are created equal,” such sentiments 
should not be tolerated, whether meant as jest or sarcasm. 

It is a great pity that there are not more wage-earners’ 
concerts and loan exhibitions for the benefit of those whose 
lives are narrowed to individual want and supply. It is 
impossible to estimate the enjoyment, the spiritual lifting, 
that may come to a body of tenement-house people through 
music, which seems to be the art that appeals most direct- 
ly to their spiritual intelligence. This past winter a club 
of tenement-house women were, through the courtesy of 
friends, enabled to hear the “ Messiah” in the Music 
Hall. Feeling sure that a “ Messiah” recital to precede 
the hearing of the concert would increase their enjoyment, 
Mr. and Mrs, Geratt-Smith were asked to give some of the 
music of the “ Messiah” to these women. The afternoon on 
which Mr. and Mrs. Smith were to give the recital proved to 
be exceedingly stormy, but every member of the club was 
present. A short talk on Handel was given by one of the 
members of the club, who also tried to explain what an 
oratorio was. Mr. and Mrs. Smith took charge of the musi- 
cal programme. The singer, with the true simplicity of the 
artist, singing with her soul in her face and looking straight 
at her audience, moved those women as they never had 
been moved before. At the piano her no less gifted hus- 
band went carefully over all the music, explaining each 
part, what a solo was, what a duet was, what a chorus was, 
telling all the story of the “ Messiah,” his wife singing 
soprano and contralto, and giving snatches of the chorus, 
and the women breathless, all more or less affected by 
what they heard. Never did the singer receive a bouquet 
that came more directly from the hearts of her audience 
than that of appreciation and gratitude offered this singer 
by her tenement-house hearers. Through the courtesy of 
the Oratorio Society excellent seats for the club were se- 
cured at lower than the published rates. The night came. 
Two of the women could not go, and their tickets were 
given to two half-grown boys who had never been in the 
hall, who had probably never heard of an oratorio, to 
whom the whole evening was an unknown world suddenly 
revealed, and yet from the beginning to the end of the 
oratorio all sat entranced. 

One of the mothers of the club has eight children. Her 
husband is a night-watchman. She is worn and thin 
and tired. She never knows, from beginning to end of 
the year, one month’s rest either of body or mind. The 
family would not accept charity under any condition. What 
the husband and two elder boys earn supports the family. 
The mother does all the work; an older woman who has 
no children, who is very fond of the mother, always helps 
her with the washing, and it is a mystery how she would 
ever get through it if she did not have this generous, lov- 
ing help. After the chorus, “ Unto Us a Child is Born,” 
a friend who was with the club said to this little tired 
woman, “ Aren’t you glad you have sons?” The tears that 
were in her eyes rolled down her cheeks as she answered, 
‘T shall never look at my boys with the same feeling 

ain.” 

A week later, when the club was assembled, each one 
as she came in gave expression to her enjoyment of the 
‘ Messiah.” One woman of sixty said: “Oh, I telled my 
husband about it ven I coomed home, und he said, ‘ Yes, 
I know, Clara, I think I know,’ and I sat up in bed, and [ 
said to him, ‘ Charley, you can never know vat it vas unless 
you hear and see. It vas heaven.’” The little tired 
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mother whispered softly to the friend who sat next to her: 
‘“‘T am so glad I went; it’s given me such a different idea 
about children.” Three of the twenty had been unable to 
sleep that night, and one woman, a dressmaker, said, “I 

~have just heard that music every minute I have been awake 
since.” 

Now, is it not a pity that music cannot be taken into 
these lives more freely, and the best music? This club 
has had before it during the past winter some of the best 
musicians. It has been requested in each case that only 
the best music should be played or sung. Experiments 
have been made again and again to convince players that 
it was only good music that roused these women. To the 
claptrap music they have listened politely, but to classical 
music they have responded, not by an intellectual percep- 
tion, but by a spiritual perception. So far Chopin has 
seemed to appeal to them most. 

When one thinks of the amateurs in all large cities who 
spend years of time and fortunes in money in studying 
music, it seems that it should be comparatively easy to have 
the Cecilia Wage-earning Societies. Groups of twenty or 
twenty-five of these women, a grouping which would enable 
two or three women to know each one individually, should 
be numbered by the hundreds, The society should meet 
each week. There should be a short business meet- 
ing. a short practical talk, and then music and coffee. 
There are women in the tenement-house regions who do 
not go to the street-level once in four weeks, who live 
shut up within the walls of their two or three rooms, giving 
all their time to their families. In the case of this club 
the mother of the eight children had not needed in 
three years to own a bonnet until she became a member of 
this club; her children did her marketing. She is but a 
type of thousands. 

It is a great pity that the Sunday-school rooms of 
churches located in tenement districts are not frequently 
converted into art galleries; it is a pity that they do not 
become concert halls; it is a pity that they are not the 
recognized lyceums for the poor man and his children. 
The sooner they are, the more intelligently shall we meet 
the questions that now call us together in mass-meetings 
on an average of about once a year, when we grow fiery 
red in our condemnation of legislative bodies which we 
have not taken the trouble to keep out of the legislative 
halls. Is not our method very like that of the man who 
locked the stable door after the horse was stolen? Quiet, 
persistent educational effort in the tenement-house regions 
makes Paddy Divvers impossible. So long as a liquor- 
saloon keeper is the feudal baron in the tenement-house 
regions we shall have cause for mass-meetings up-town to 
give relief to violated consciences. 


% 
A Demand and a Supply 


Not long since an article called “ An Unarranged Sym- 
posium ” appeared in The Christian Union. The article 
was the gist of a conversation among a group of ladies on 
the disorganization that results from having the laundry 
work done in the house. The article was read by a young 
woman of refinement and character, who at present wishes 
to start in some money-making business, and who believes 
that she can manage a laundry in such a way as to give 
satisfaction to her customers and leave a profit to herself. 
Owning a large place not far from New York, a well- 
equipped laundry being attached to the house, she felt 
that she would be serving a twofold purpose. The village 
in which she resides has its usual quota of poor people, 
and all winter long these people are either forced to 
accept public or private charity to a greater or less extent, 
or suffer. This young woman believes that the poor 
women can be trained under a skilled laundress to earn 
a comfortable livelihood, and she proposes, if guaranteed 
enough customers, to start a laundry at once. Readers 
of The Christian Union who wish to be put in communi- 
cation with this business woman will please address the 
Editor of the Home Department. 
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From the Day’s Mail 
Sunday in the Home 


Dear Christian Union: 

The best way for a family to spend Sunday is to do it in such 
a way that each member will receive some benefit physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. A menu for the dinner should be so 
judiciously arranged that it will not only require a small amount 
of labor to prepare it, but be very palatable and digestible. 

The amount of outdoor exercise should be governed by the 
amount indulged in during the week. If the various members 
of the family are necessarily indoors much of the time during 
the week, it is an important aid to good health and mental abil- 
ity to have a reasonable amount of quiet, unobtrusive open-air 
exercise. 

Sunday visiting should not be indulged in, as a rule, but there 
are instances where much good can be accomplished in that 
way. 

Tine amusement is often an actual necessity to keep many 
people from considering the day very long and disagreeable. 
People can be amused without detracting from the sacredness 
of the day in any way. Often the reading aloud a good poem 
or two, a careful explanation of a few new photographs, an intelli- 
gent talk about some specimen of natural history by some mem- 
ber of the family, will be entertainment enough to cause the 
others to forget that they were regarding the day a long one. 
Attendance at church need not be carried to such an extent as 
to become a physical burden, but there is little danger of that 
error among the majority of people. 

F. H. A. 


Dear Christian Union: 

As I understand the design of the Sabbath, as much of the 
day should be given to learning the Word of God from the 
preacher and the Sabbath-school and in the home circle as can 
be spared consistently with the health of body and mind. Par- 
ents who love the law of God, and love to train their children in 
its precepts, will not, if wise (and they should seek for wisdom) im- 
pose too much study, or forbid healthful relaxation. Children 
of all ages can be entertained and instructed by pictures of Bible 
scenes. Sacred songs can have a large place in the family as 
well as in the church, and add much to the enjoyment of its 
hours. Any amusement that dissipates the hallowed influence 
which makes this day different from other days—and our Maker 
so intended, or he would not have reiterated, “ Remember the 
sabbath day to keep it holy, for it is holy unto you;” “ Verily, 
my sabbaths ye shall keep';” “Ye shall reverence my sab- 
baths ””—can but desecrate it. As for Sunday visiting, | can see 
no Scriptural allowance for it, except to visit the sick, if we can 
administer totheir wants. ‘“ Food convenient for us” (see Prov. 
xxx., 8) can be prepared on Saturday, so that housewives and 
servants can enjoy the day of rest. If we have friends partak- 
ing our hospitality, it is to be hoped they will esteem us no less 
because we are loyal to the Lord of the Sabbath. 

Does the fourth commandment mean literally to do no work 
or not to work in the fields or shops, or in any avocation whereby 
one can earn money? What kinds of labor will He who insti- 
tuted the Sabbath allow? How far down the ages, after such 
commands as these are uttered, “ Abide ye every man in his 
place, let no man go out of his place ;” “ Ye shall kindle no fire 
throughout your habitation on the sabbath day,” do they continue 
binding? I have been told that the Jews employ Gentile ser- 
vants to make the fires in their houses on their Sabbaths. Was 
the “perpetual covenant” for the Jews only? What is meant 
by “ Then it is the sabbath of the Lord in all your dwellings ”? 
Would that our divines might settle this subject for the con- 
sciences of all concerned! Please explain the passage in Isa. 
lviii., 13: “If thou turn away thy foot from doing thy pleasure 
on my holy day, and call the sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honorable, and shalt honor him, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words.” 

R. C. D. 


Dear Christian Union: 

May I send you a letter written by a young woman who lives 
in four rooms in the poorer quarter of a manufacturing city? 
She does her own housework and cares for her two children: 

“ Dear Friend: You asked how we spend Sunday. In the 
first place, we prepare for it. My part of the preparation is to 
have the rooms in perfect order, the baking and mending done, 
the children bathed, and everything sweet and pleasant Satur- 
day evening when my husband leaves his week’s work behind 
him and comes home for his Sunday vacation with his family. 
My husband’s preparation is to go to our excellent public library 
and bring home books for the children. He brings bound 
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copies of ‘St. Nicholas,’ or any illustrated books which will 
entertain and instruct the children, who are too young to read 
much. 

Sunday morning we do not rise early. That is the one time 
when we can indulge in an hour’s extra sleep, and we take it, as 
there is very little work to be done. We all go to church to 
gether, and it is a great happiness to the children to walk with 
and sit by papa. After service we have a simple dinner. It 
always seems to me to bein very bad taste for a lady who 
cares for her own house to ever attempt to get elaborate meals, 
and I never get them. On Sunday especially I plan to have 
something easy to prepare, yet something which we especially 
like ; and this, with a daintily set table, makes an attractive Sun- 
day dinner. 

“ After dinner the children have their library books. These 
usually interest them an hour or two, and we take that time to 
read. Then we all have a little talk, and some simple treat for 
the children. In summer we go for a walk. In winter we pop 
corn or crack nuts. It is surprising how much happiness twenty- 
five cents will buy for children. I usually wear on Sunday 
afternoon some especial article of dress which the family like to 
see me wear. These are all such little things I am almost 
ashamed to write them; but the recollections of our childhood 
are a series of pictures, and I want the pictures of Sunday which 
remain in my children’s minds to be cheerful and sweet and 
attractive. 

“In the evening we sometimes all go to church, and at other 
times my husband goes, and I read and sing with the children, 
and send them to bed happy. Sunday is our happiest day, for 
we are all together. 

“The only thing which troubles me is the thought that per- 
haps we spend it selfishly. I see so many children in the streets 
sliding or playing ball Sunday afternoons that I wonder if I 
ought to give up the two hours I take for myself, and get those 
children in and read stories and sing with them, and let them 
.See that it is possible to have an attractive home in four rooms. 
Do you think I ought to do it? It would be a sacrifice to me 
and to my husband, who is in the din and confusion of a shop 
all the week ; yet the thought of those children troubles me. Can 


you advise me ?” 


Uncle Reuben’s Legacy 


In Two Parts—II. 
By Katharine Lee Bates 


How that forenoon dragged! Mother and I went about 
the household tasks together, each thinking of the same 
great subject, but, in our reticent New England fashion, 
neither inviting the confidence of the other. It was Satur- 
day, baking day, and noon found us with flushed faces 
and tired feet. Dinner, like breakfast, was a silent cere- 
mony, save that father asked, as he held out his plate. to 
mother for a third triangle of the dried-apple pie which 
was my especial abomination : 

**Where’s Cousin Loomis, wife ?” 

“We have not seen her since she went out to the south 
meadow this morning,” answered mother, a shade of anxi- 
ety gathering on her brow. 

This shadow was reflected on my father’s knotted fore- 
head as he went on slowly eating his pie with his knife. 

“ Don’t fret about her. She’s only at some trick to tease 
and torment us all,” I interposed, with a bitterness that 
surprised myself. 

“ Your Cousin Loomis is afflicted o’ the Lord, Tabithy,” 
replied my father, patiently; but as he pushed back his 
chair, he added, glancing at Long Abel, “‘ There ain’t no 
gret haste about that piece o’ plantin’, Abel. Jest you 
go over to the south medder with Tabithy an’ see ef 
between you Cousin Loomis can’t be skeered up. She’s 
old, an’ half-blind, an’ I don’t feel easy in my mind con- 
sarnin’ her.” 

And so I must put on my sunbonnet and trudge with 
Long Abel up and down through the south meadow in the 
hot sunshine of the early afternoon, tripping in the tangle 
of brambles and undergrowth, clambering over ledges of 
rock, searching every thicket and clump of bushes, calling 
and listening and calling again until my head ached, my 
hands were scratched, and my dress torn in two places. 
Then, at the last, we found Cousin Loomis, crouching 
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down between the vine-covered stone wall and a crooked, 
shadowing apple tree in fragrant bloom. 

“ Je-whitiker !” said Long Abel, who never swore. 

How her old eyes shone with malicious glee, even 
through the film that overspread them, to think that she 
had outwitted us! She had sought out this hiding-place 
for herself with cunning purpose, had foregone her dinner, 
and cramped her limbs for hours in her crouching posture, 
all for the joy it gave her to watch our search, baffle our 
efforts, and cause the whole household trouble and anxiety. 

And then, when I had, with much difficulty, succeeded in 
coaxing her skipping footsteps back to the house, while 
Long Abel strode stiffly off to the garden, chewing a spray of 
sweet fern with unwonted energy, how Cousin Loomis 
grimaced and chuckled and pointed with her lean, restless 
finger, to see me, my eyelashes shining with tears of weari- 
ness and vexation, picking the thorns out of my stockings, 
and darning as best I could the ragged rents in my frock! 

When this task was done, the sun was low in the west, 
but I set the table for tea, slipped a caraway-seed cooky 
into my pocket, and fairly ran away. 

“T sha’n’t be at supper, mother. Leave the dishes for 
me to do,” I called, as I sped past the thin figure stoop- 
ing over the strawberry bed. 

Mother raised her head as if to remonstrate, but for 
once I did not stop to hear. I was desperate with the 
delays and annoyances of the day. I had my problem to 
solve before night, my choice to make, and I could not 
think indoors. I must be out in my own free fields, with 
the trees and the birds and the great, soft clouds to help 
me. So I raced, fleet-footed, over rough and smooth, 
until at last I flung myself down, panting, on the slope of a 
meadow knoll. 

And there I buried my hot face in the cool, fresh young 
mosses, and gave myself over to a passion of wild, rebel- 
lious longing. 

How I did want to go! It had been decided by her 
family a few days before that Faith Dean, the doctor’s 
daughter, my heart-to-heart friend and seatmate all through 
our district-school days, was to enter South Hadley in the 
fall; and nobody but myself and the maple-boughs, whose 
red buds had peeped in at my chamber window every 
night since upon a wet cheek and tear-stained pillow, 
knew how keen was my sorrow that I must stay behind. 

In these days of Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar, girls can 
hardly realize the intensity of desire with which their 
mothers looked to the plain little seminary that the large- 
souled Mary Lyon had established under the shadow of 
Mount Holyoke. Women’s minds had gone hungry for 
generations, and the long-forbidden fruits of knowledge, 
now hanging so temptingly near, excited an almost uncon- 
trollable craving. 

“T would study and study and study,” I murmured 
aloud, as my outdoor fashion was; “I would know what 
makes the beautiful colors around you, dear old setting 
sun, and I would learn all about the nations on the other 
side of the globe you are going to shine on now. I would 
know how the earth came to be, and all about the stars, 
and I would read the thoughts men wrote hundreds of 
years ago in strange letters and queer-sounding languages. 
I would find out why some poetry is poetry and some 
poetry isn’t, and where the Garden of Eden was, and how 
my head thinks. I would study and study and study, and 
know and know and know. And then I should be strong, 
and I could take care of father and mother and make 
everything bright and easy for them, so that they would 
like this happy, green, wonderful world of mine, and not 
be always calling it a ‘ vale of tears’ and a ‘ desert wilder- 
ness.’ ’Tisn’t. It’s a dear, dear world, only we aren’t wise 
and can’t understand it. Oh, if enly I could go to South 
Hadley! AndIcan. Father says I can, if I choose, and 
father always stands by his word, I can, I can, I can. 
Why don’t I say 7 ?” 

I lay for a while silent, my round chin resting on my 


“ work-roughened little palm, and my face turned to the 


west, where a ruddy sun was sinking in a pale, pearl-tinted 
sky. The sun was so intensely red that, as I watched it, 
my eyeballs ached and darkened, and curious shadow 
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globes of red seemed continually to float up and away from 
the other, until seven suns would be visible at once, rising 
rapidly in a line toward the zenith. 

“That’s confusing,” I remarked, blinking, ‘‘ but so are 
lots of things. Cousin Loomis is confusing. Whatever is 
she for? The few wits she has just go to tormenting us. 
If she were blind, she couldn’t make so much trouble ; and 
her eyes are of no use to anybody. My schooling would 
be of use to us all. Dear me! I wonder if her eyes hurt 
like this, and if the darkness makes everything so strange 
and lonesome. I won’t stare at the sun any more.” 

Then I sprang to my feet and swung my active little 
body up on the low branch of a cautious, conservative old 
oak, who, although the season was so far advanced, had 
not ventured an actual blossom yet. Only a dim, delicate 
mist about his upper branches prophesied the summer. 
Here on the knotty bough I perched, listening to the low, 
humming music that seemed to come from earth and air. 

“ Queer,” I soliloquized again, “ how everything sings 
as it grows! Isn’t it pretty! I suppose every bush and 
blade of grass and funny little fly is glad to be alive and 
to do the thing it can do. And I—I want to study. And 
Cousin Loomis—she can’t do anything nice but wander 
about the fields and gather flowers and berries and 
nuts. She can’t do that any more if she gets much blinder. 
It’s hard for her, dreadfully hard—old and half-witted, and 
then to be blind, too. But, oh! I want to go to South 
Hadley! I want to go! I want to go!” 

There was a robin whistling blithely from a younger oak 
near by. I hushed and listened to his liquid notes. Pres- 
ently they ceased, but further away some belated sparrows 
were chirping eagerly. I colored in the dusk as I marked 
the impatient and unreasonable iteration of their sharp 


“ Selfish little things!” I cried; “they sound just like 
my thoughts. Dear me! what shall I do about Uncle Reu- 
ben’s legacy ?” 

“Take it, take it, take it, take it!’ twittered the sparrows, 
greedily. 

Then, somewhere in the deepening shadows, my faith- 
ful robin swelled his little red breast and sang again. It 
was his good-night song, sweet and clear. The exquisite 
airy voice silenced the chirping sparrows. I listened 
reverently, nestling my face down on the rough, kindly 
bark of the oak branch. After all, nothing mattered much 
but love and generosity. Perhaps father and mother, in 
their cramped, homely life among the hills, knew the true 
secret of wisdom and even of gladness better than the 
schools could teach it. Their shoulders were rounded and 
their hands were hard, but their hearts were beautiful. It 
was better to give than to take, better to lose for another’s 
sake than to gain for one’s own—the highest song was the 
sweetest. 

When the carol melted into silence, I had made my 
choice, I had won my Waterloo, and I tripped home across 
the meadows in the long New England twilight, eating my 
caraway-seed cooky, happier than I had been for weeks. 

“‘ Hallo, old Whitey!” I whispered, stopping in the dim 
light to stroke the long nose of our ancient and honorable 
farm-horse ; “ aren’t you glad I’m going to be here to feed 
you nice handfuls of hay next winter? Have you just 
brought father up from the post-office ?” | 

Whitey nodded sagaciously, and, model of equine decorum 
though he usually was, seemed in the uncertain twilight to 
wink at me from behind his respectable blinder. 

I wa:ked firmly into the kitchen. Mother stood by the 
sink in an attitude of amazement, her dish-cloth drooping 
from her hand. Father sat smiling his quiet smile on the 
further threshold, where the door opened out upon the 
blossomed orchard. I remember to this day how fragrant 
was the air that floated in. 

“Father,” I said, speaking very quickly, and ashamed 
to find that my voice was tremulous, “ it’s all right about 
Uncle Reuben’s legacy. Please let Cousin Loomis—” 


Tabithy, my girl,” interrupted father, in a voice 


unsteady as my own, “ Uncle Reuben has left us another 
sixty dollars.” 
“ Another !”’ I gasped, and for the first and last time in 
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my life I fainted away, right there on our clean-sanded 
kitchen floor. 

Yes, it was my last fainting-fit, although for eight suc- 
cessive evenings more father brought home those magical 
blue envelopes. It seemed that our eccentric relative, 
desiring to bequeath to us no less a sum than six hundred 
dollars, had planned this ingenious method for breaking 
the great news gently. In accordance with the precise 
directions of the will, the legacy was announced to us, 
sixty dollars at a blow, through ten successive mails. 

Many good things came to pass thereafter for the 
inmates of the little red-brick farm-house among the hills, 
but the gladdest spot in all my youthful recollection is the 
crisp September morning when [ started out, on top of the 
lumbering yellow stagecoach, for South Hadley. Faith 
Dean nestled by my side, father swung his straw hat from 
the well-curb, mother waved her apron in the doorway, 
Long Abel solemnly saluted with his hoe from the pump- 
kin patch, and Cousin Loomis, her malicious little eyes as 
bright as ever, ran skipping after the coach to pelt the 
passengers with handfuls of goldenrod. 


Helen Keller 


The children who read The Christian Union doubtless 
remember Helen Keller, a little girl born in Alabama, 
who until she was two years old had all her faculties— 
sight, hearing, taste, and smell. A severe illness at this 
age made her blind and deaf and dumb. She is a very 
attractive child, and had so much intelligence that her. 
father and mother felt certain that she could be taught, if 
only they could find the right kind of teacher. They 
wrote to Hartford, to Dr. Howe’s wonderful asylum, about 
their little girl, and a charming lady, a Miss Sullivan, who 
had been trained in this school, was sent to Helen Keller 
as her teacher. It is intensely interesting to read of the 
methods Miss Sullivan employed; how she gradually 
opened the world to this dear little shut-in girl, teaching 
her to pronounce words through her sense of feeling. 
Miss Sullivan has been with Helen Keller for some years, 
and she has succeeded in teaching little Helen so well that 
she far surpasses many little girls who possess all their 
faculties in her accomplishments. 

It has been Helen’s habit for a long time to attribute 
anything which she could not understand to the power of 
Mother Nature. Not long ago she remarked: “I am think- 
ing how very busy dear Mother Nature is in the spring- 
time, because she has so many children to take care of. 
She is the mother of the flowers and trees and wind.”’ 

** How does Mother Nature take care of the flowers ?” 
was asked her. 

“She sends the sunshine and rain to make them grow,” 
was the answer. “I think the sunshine is Mother Nature’s 
warm smile, and the raindrops are her tears.”” Miss Sulli- 
van concluded that, as so many questions that she could not 
answer were asked by her pupil, it would be wise to get 
some other person than herself to become Helen’s teacher, 
if only by letter. So little Helen wrote to Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston, this letter: 


Why does the great Father in heaven think it is best for us 
to have very great sorrow and pain sometimes? Iam always 
happy, and so was Little Lord Fauntleroy; but dear little 
Jakey’s life was full of sadness, and God did not put the light 
in his eyes, and he was blind, and his father was not gentle 
and loving. Do you think Jakey loved his Father in heaven 
more because his other father was unkind to him? How did 
God tell people that his home was in heaven? When people 
do very wrong, and hurt animals and treat children unkindly, 
God is grieved; but what will he do to them to teach them to 
be pitiful and loving? Please tell me something that you know 
about God. I like so much to hear about my loving Father who 
is so good and wise. 


To this letter Helen received the following answer: 


I want to tell you how glad I am that you are so happy, and 
enjoying your home so very much. I can almost think I see 
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fe with your father and mother and little sister, with all the 
rightness of the beautiful country about you, and it makes me 
very glad to know how glad you are. 

I am glad also to know, from the questions which you ask me, 
what you are thinking about. I do not see how we can help 
thinking about God, when he is so good to us all the time. Let 
me tell you how it seems to me that we come to know about the 
heavenly Father. It is from the power of love which is-in our 
own hearts. Love is at the soul of everything. Whatever has 
not the power of loving must have a very dreary life indeed. 
We like to think that the sunshine and the winds and the trees 
are able to love in some way of their own, for it would make us 
know that they were happy if we knew that they could love ; and 
so God, who is the greatest and happiest of all beings, is the 
most loving, too. All the love that is in our hearts comes from 
him, as all the light which is in the flowers comes from the 
sun; and the more we love the more near we are to God and 
his love... . 

I told you that I was very happy because of your happiness. 
Indeed Iam. So are your father and your mother and your 
teacher and all yourfriends. Butdo you not think that God is also 
happy because you are happy? I am sure he is. And he is 
happier than any of us, because he is greater than any of us, and 
also because he not merely sees your happiness as we do, but 
because he has made it. He gives it to you as the sun gives 
light and color to the rose; and we are always most glad of 
what we not merely see our friends enjoy, but of what we give 
them to enjoy—are we not? 

But God does not only want us to be happy. He wants us to 
be good. He wants that most of all. He knows that we can be 
really happy only when we are good. A great deal of the 
trouble that is in the world is medicine which is very bad to 
take, but which it is good to take because it makes us better. 
We see how good people may be in great trouble when we think 
of Jesus, who was the greatest sufferer that ever lived, and yet 
was the best being, and so, I am sure, the happiest being, that 
the world has ever seen. 

I love to tell you about God, but he will tell you himself by 
the love which he will put into your heart if you ask him. And 
Jesus, who is his Son, but is nearer to him than all of us, his 
other children, came into the world on purpose to tell us all 
about our Father’s love. If you read his words, you will see 
how full his heart is of the love of God. “We know that he 
loves us,” Jesus says; and so he loved men himself; and 
though they were very cruel to him, and at last killed him, he 
was willing to die for them because he loved them so; and, 
Helen, he loves men still, and he loves us, and he tells us that 
we may love him. 

And so love is everything ; and if anybody asks you, or if you 
ask yourself, what God is, answer, “ God is love.” That is the 
beautiful answer which the Bible gives. 

All this is what you are to think of and to understand more 
and more*as you grow older. Think of it now, and let it 
make every blessing brighter because your dear Father sends it 
to you. 

In another letter to Dr. Brooks Helen asked, “ Where 
is heaven? My teacher says it does not matter where it 
is, so long as it is a beautiful place, and that we see God 
there, and are always happy. But I should like to know 
where it is, and what it is like. What is conscience ?” 

She received this reply from Dr. Brooks: 


I think that it is God’s care for us all that makes us care for 
one another. It is because we are in the Father’s house that we 
know that all people are our brothers and sisters. God is very 
anxious that we should know that he is our Father. We can 
imagine something of how any father must feel whose children 
‘do not know that he is their father. He must be very anxious 
to tell them; and so God tries in every waytotell us. I think he 
writes it even upon the beautiful walls of the great house of 
nature which we live in, that he is our Father; as a child who 
found herself living in a lovely house might guess that he who 
‘built that house and put her there loved her very dearly. 

And then, again, God tells us in our hearts that he is our 
Father. That is what we call conscience—God’s voice in our 
hearts. You say that you try to do what is right in order to 
please your teacher, and you ask whether that is conscience. 
But what is it that makes you want to please your teacher? 
‘Why do you want to show her that you love her? Why do you 


love her? It is God in your heart that makes you grateful and 
makes you want to make other people happy. Your heart takes 
God into it as the flower takes in the sunshine; and then, when 
you think God’s thoughts and do God’s thoughts and do God's 
actions, it is a sign to you that God is in you and that you belong 
to him. 


One peculiarity of this little girl is that she objects to 
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being compared to any animal. Her teacher called her a 
“busy bee,” and her reply at once was, “ No, I am a busy 
little girl. I can do more things than a bee.” It really 
quite mortifies us to think how little we accomplish with 
all our powers in comparison with this little girl who has 
lost the two that are considered the highest mediums of 
education as well as for pleasure—the eye and ear. 


A Convincing Experience 
By Katherine B. Johnson 


In their occasional trips to town, farmers’ sons are very 
apt to receive the impression that young men in cities not 
only have a less monotonous life than they, but work 
neither as hard nor as many hours. 

One who had very decided opinions in this respect 
came to town last August, and secured a position in the 
fruit department of an extensive dealer in “ Family 
Supplies.” During the unprecedented rush of the next 
few weeks, when fifteen hours constituted an ordinary day’s 
work, and two orthree additional ones were not unusual, he 
evidently did considerable thinking before he said to the 
proprietor one day, “ Well, Mr. A , I have concluded to 
quit fiext Saturday night.”’ 

“You have ? What’s the matter ? Anything gone wrong ?” 
asked Mr. A , in his sharp, direct way. 

“Oh, no! I suppose it’s all right, but I ain’t used to it. 
When I was to home, father always hired a steam threshing- 
machine for two or three days every year, and just about 
worked the life out of everybody. ,Now I’ve been here 
seven weeks and you’ve threshed every day, and I’ve got 


enough of it.” 


Here and Elsewhere 


In the village of Haleyville, in Cumberland County, 
New Jersey, there is a little church used by the colored 
people, and these people are going to loan to the Chicago 
Exposition a bell that was once the property of Christopher 
Columbus. Early in the fifteenth century it hung in a chapel 
in the Alhambra. It was presented as a trophy to Ferdinand 
and Isabella. They in turn gave it to Columbus on his 
fourth voyage to this country, and he gave it to a congre- 
gation of monks in New Grenada. It was captured from 
these monks by pirates; the pirates’ vessel was wrecked, 
and the bell was the only thing rescued. It was carried 
to one of the South American countries, and there, after 
many years, was given to a New Jersey sea-captain, who 
on his return gave it to this little colored church at Haley- 
ville, who now will lend it to the Columbian Fair authori- 
ties for exhibition. 


A gentleman in Boston has a piece of Continental 
money—a piece of script valued originally at twenty shil- 
lings. It is four by two and one-half inches in size, of the 
color of parchment, and on it are engraved a lion and a 
unicorn surmounted by a crown, It is inscribed as fol- 
lows: “ Twenty shillings, according to the resolves of the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania made on the 13th day of June, 
in the 15th year of his Majesty George III. Dated Phila- 
delphia, z2oth day of July, 1775.” It contains also the 
signatures of Samuel C. Morris, Samuel K. Walledis, and 
others. It has been in the possession of this gentleman’s 
family for over one hundred years. 


A little boy in a New York public school determined 
to start a library for the pupils in the school. He talked 
about it and worked for it, and soon had in the bank 
$314.06, which he intended to use to purchase hooks. 
Last January he was taken ill and died. His father, who 
of course was very familiar with the boy’s plans, added $250 
to the sum that his boy had raised. Others heard of it, and 
very soon the sum amounted to over $1,300. The money 
will be used at once for books, which will be placed in 
the fourth story of the school building, the Board of Edu- 
cation having given its consent. This ought to be a sug- 
gestion to other boys. 
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Pharisee and Publican’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in themselves because 
they were righteous, and despised others: Two men went up into the temple to 
pray; theonea Pharisee, andthe othera publican. The Pharisee took his stand 
and prayed with himself thus: God, I thank thee that I am not as are the rest of 
mankind, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice 
in the week, I give tithes of all that I possess. And the publican, standing afar 
off, would not so much as lift his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
Saying, God be merciful to me the sinner. I tell you, this man went down to 
his house justified rather than the other; for every one that exalteth himself 
shall be humbled ; but he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.—Luke xviii., 
Q-14. 


Notice that this is a parable. Christ is not speaking to 


‘the Pharisees. He is speaking to his own disciples, and 


through them to his own disciples to the end of time; and 
the Pharisee and the publican are types of different kinds 
of experience. 

Let us try and put this parable into a modern form. 
Two men come up to church. One, with his wife, his chil- 
dren, his Bible, his prayer-book, takes his seat in his pew. 
He joins with the rest of the congregation in the general 
confession—“ We have erred and strayed from thy ways 
like lost sheep; we have done the things we ought not to 
have done, and left undone the things we ought to have 
done, and there is no health in us.” But all the time that 
man is saying these words, if he is thinking about them at 
all, he is thinking that he is an orthodox man. He believes 
in the doctrine of sinfulness, and that there is a virtue in 
this his confession. He is a moral man, not an extor- 
tioner, not an unjust man, not an adulterer. He has not in 
greed robbed his neighbor ; he has not in ambition crushed 
him; he has not given rein to his appetites and his pas- 
sions. And he is a religious man. He helps to support 
his church liberally, more liberally than most of his neigh- 
bors ; he gives tithes of all he possesses ; and he is scrupu- 
lous in his observance of the religious services; always in 
his pew on Sunday—at least on Sunday morning. The 
other man creeps late to church, wonders whether he dares 
enter, slips in, takes a back seat, thinks everybody is look- 
ing at him, sits and waits and wonders, and thinks he is 
the only sinner in all that congregation, and cries out in 
his heart to himself, God be merciful to me /#e sinner! 
This second man, Christ says, goes down to his house jus- 
tified, rather than the other. 

The publican was the corrupt politician of the first cen- 
tury; and the corrupt politician of the first century was 
more corrupt and a worse politician than the corrupt poli- 
ticians of the nineteenth century—and that is saying a 
great deal of his corruption. The Pharisee was the ortho- 
dox and rigorous Puritan of the first century, and was 
more orthodox and more rigorous than the Puritan of 
the nineteenth century. Christ puts these two over 
against one another, and he says that the man who has 
been a great sinner and followed it with a great repentance 
is justified more than the man whose sins have been, com- 
paratively speaking, slight, but has no repentance. 

What does he mean? There are two meanings to this 
word justified ; and the theologians have fought over these 
two meanings. But they are not exclusive one of the other; 
the word includes them both. In the first place, a man is 
justified when he is pronounced innocent. He is accused 
of some crime; he is brought before a jury; he pleads not 
guilty; the trial goes on; and finally the jury acquit him, 
and he goes forth justified. Perhaps he admits the act, 
but claims that it was a righteous act; as, he shows that 
he broke into the house in the middle of the night because 
the house was on fire; and the jury say that man’s house- 
breaking is justified; he has done the right thing; he 
is acquitted. Now, this use of the word justified is frequent, 
especially in the Old Testament. When the Bible says, 
Thou shalt not justify the wicked for a reward, what it 
clearly means is this: You shall not acquit a guilty man 
because he pays you for acquitting him. When Job says, 
I cannot justify myself, what he means is, I cannot acquit 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church. Brooklyn, N. Y., a morning, February 
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myself of wrong-doing. The Bible uses this word justify 
throughout to express divine forgiveness; it declares that 
we are justified, not by works of righteousness, but by 
faith; that is to say, we have sinned and we cannot 
plead not guilty, but we must come into court and plead 
guilty and then receive, instead of a sentence, a pardon 
and an acquittal. God treats us as though we were 
innocent, not because we are innocent, but because we 
abandon our sin and turn unto him for newness of life. 
This is the first meaning of justified. 

And the Bible uses this word justified because the word 
forgiveness is not large enough. Strictly speaking, the 
sinner is not justified. He is not really acquitted. And 
yet it is not enough, God says, for me to say, I have for- 
given him, Men’s idea of forgiveness is so mean and 
small that this word forgive will not do. When a man turns 
his back upon his past, and his face with hope and new 
purpose to the future, when he ceases to do evil and 
strives to learn to do well, what I do, says God, is to treat 
him as though he were an innocent man; I blot out his 
past out of the book of my remembrance, I bury it in the 
depths of the sea, I treat him as though he were pure and 
white and clean. Let me turn to two passages, one in the 
Old and the other in the New Testament, to express this 
truth: “ Wash you, make you clean. Cease to do evil, 
learn to do well. Relieve the oppressed, plead for the 
widow.” Stop doing wrong, and then—do right? Ah, no! 
no! JZearn todo well. Be just? No! Seek judgment. 
Stop doing wrong, then put righteousness and judgment 
and truth before you as the aim of your life, and then 
what? “Come now, and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow; though red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” Or turn to John’s Epistle: “If we say we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 
If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins and cleanse us from our unrighteousness.” This 
is the first word of the Gospel: When a man has done 
wrong, and sees that he has done wrong, and confesses his 
wrong, and sets his face toward a new and better 
future, God is said to justify him ; that is, God treats him 
as though he had not done wrong. He does not acquit 
him. He does not say he was innocent. But he forgives, 
pardons, cleanses, washes away, blots out the record. 
He makes him, as it were, a new man. 

Now, Christ says, Here are two men coming to church ; 
and the one man says, I have never committed crime 
against society; I have always supported the religious 
institutions of my country; I have been a moral man and 
a church-going man. But he has in himself no sense of 
wrong-doing, no sense that he is a sinner; he does not 
realize that he needs forgiveness. And this other man 
who has been down in the depths, whose crimes are known 
by himself and by others, who has come, as it were, out 
of the sewage, and dares not enter into the church, who is 
abashed and ashamed and humiliated, but who desires to 
turn his back on the past and his face and hope toward 
the future—Christ says he comes nearer to God than 
the other. The man who has committed a great sin and 
followed it with a deep repentance comes nearer to God 
than the man who has committed no great sin and has no 
feeling of deep repentance. 

Penitence is the door wherewith we enter into unity with 
God. That lies on the very surface of this parable, and 
to that note the whole Bible is keyed. Who are the 
saints of the Bible? The sinless men? No; the men 
who have sinned and repented. Who will you pick out 
as the three most notable characters in the Old Testa- 
ment? Moses, David, Isaiah. Moses, who committed 
murder and ran away from his duty and stayed exiled from 
it for forty years; David, who first committed adultery and 
then committed murder that he might hide his adultery ; 
and Isaiah, whose lips were foul, so that when God said to 
him, “Preach my gospel,” he said, “I cannot; my lips 
have been defiled; I am not fit to do it.” And who are 
the great characters that stand in the front of the New 
Testament? They are Peter, the profane fisherman, in 
whom profanity was such a habit that he swore under the 
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very eye of Christ himself; and James and John, who 
were so worldly and ambitious that on the very way to 
Christ’s crucifixion they came asking Christ for the best 
places in his kingdom; and Paul, the persecutor, whose 
hand was red with the blood of his fellow-men. These 
are the men whom the Bible sets before us as the men 
who camé into the secret places of the most high God; 
not by paths of purity, but by the great trodden path of 
repentance. Moses goes away from duty, but when the 
voice of God came to him and said, You are to go back, 
back to your duty, back to the fulfillment of your life-work, 
he shrank from it and said, No, I have proved myself un- 
worthy; I cannot. And David, when the prophet came 
to him and said, “ Thou art the man,” did not, as most 
Eastern despots would have done, strangle the prophet, 
but veiled his face before him, saying, “‘ I am the map ; 
God have mercy on me!” And Isaiah, when God called 
him to give his message to the world, and he said, My lips 
are unclean, allowed the burning coal to touch his lips and 
burn them that he might have purity and truth. And 
Peter, when rebuked by Christ, accepted the rebuke and 
turned his back on that past sin, and entered the new life 
under the call of Christ. And James and John flung away 
their old ambition, and learned love in its place. And 
Paul turned from the life of pride to the life of a penitent 
consecration. Repentance is the door by which the soul 
enters into companionship and fellowship with God. The 
heaven of heavens cannot contain him, says Isaiah ; and 
yet he dwells in the heart of every one that is broken and 
contrite at his word. Where will you look for God? Not 
most in the grandest cathedral, with its vaulted roof and 
its grand arches and its sacred music and its dim religious 
light and its ecclesiastics with their jeweled vestments. 
Notthere! notthere! Goto the cottage with the father or 
the grandfather and his open Bible, as Burns describes it 
in the “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” In the humble home 
whose light comes in through window dimmed only by 
dust, and whose floors have no carpet on them but the 
sand, but under whose roof there are penitent hearts and 
aspiring souls—there God abides. Where will you look 
for God? Not in the robed ecclesiastic, if his glory is in 
his robe ; not in the priest, the bishop, the pope, or the 
Protestant preacher, if the glory of bishop, pope, priest, or 
Protestant preacher is in his ordination; but in the soul 
that is broken and contrite and full of sorrow because of 
ignominious vice, and full of a great desire for a higher, a 
diviner, and a nobler future. The way to God is the way 
of penitence for sin. There is no other. 

But that is not all. Beneath this word justified there is 
a deeper meaning. We are brought into unity with God ; 
the past is blotted out; we are treated as innocent; we 
are pardoned. But also we are made just. Righten—the 
old English word righten would truly express this word, as 
Paul uses, ay, as Christ uses it. And when Christ puts these 
two typical characters before us—the publican who knows 
that he has committed a great sin and has turned away 
from it, and the Pharisee who has done nothing that men 
count sinful and who does not know that he is a sinner— 
and when he says, This publican goes down to his house 
justified rather than the other, the meaning is this: The 
man who has committed a great sin and followed it with a 
great repentance is further along in the moral life than the 
man who never has committed a great sin and does not 
know that he is a sinner. 

That principle is wrought into the very fiber and struc- 
ture of human life. The great, great sin—what is it? 
Let us run through the catalogue of sins and ask what 
is the greatest of them all. Lust, says one man; lust 
that perverts man from a child of God into the child of 
the brute ; that perverts love into sensuality; that perverts 
the body into something that degrades the soul and de- 
stroys it: lust is the great crime. No, cries another, 
greed, covetousness; that makes man hard; that makes 
the very blood cold; that prevents the very heart from 
palpitating with affection: covetousness, greed—that is 
the great vice. No, cries a third, ambition; ambition, that 


has broken the hearts of men and women; ambition, that 
has made the fields run red with blood; ambition, that 
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has devastated whole nations and whole continents for the 
sake of glory and enthroned power : ambition is the great, 
great crime. But the great crime, the great sin, according 
to Christ, is the sin of pride, self-satisfaction, self conceit. 
It is the hardest of all the sins to meet and overcome. If 
a man has given himself up to lust and pleasure and appe- 
tite, still he can gather up the reins and bring his system 
under control again. If conscience once gets awakened 
in him, conscience can master the body. If he be a 
covetous man, and knows that he is covetous, he can, by 
gift after gift, and benevolence after benevolence, that 
cuts down to the very quick—he can come to learn by 
self-sacrifice to get away from that greed and to learn 
what are the glory and the joy of giving. If he is an 
ambitious man, he may see that and know it, and, seeing 
and knowing it, may turn from his ignoble ambition and 
seek to direct all his power to the service of God. But if 
he thinks there is nothing the matter with him, what can 
he do? how can he begin to correct the sin if he has no 
sin? How correct his evil if he does not think there is 
any evil in him? Howcan he call in a physician if he 
thinks he is well? How can he begin to improve if he 
thinks he is perfect already? The one sin that stands 
athwart all progress, that prevents any growth, that forbids 
any development, is this one sin of pride and self-conceit. 
Last night I heard Mrs. Booth speak eloquently and 
beautifully of rescue work, and she painted some pictures 
of the outcasts in the slums of London, and in the darker 
slums of New York—for she said our slums make the worse 
of the two pictures—that brought the tears to our eyes and 
made us start back with horror. And yet, oh, my friends! 
I sometimes think that it still is as it was in Christ’s time. 
The publicans and the harlots came to him ; the outcasts, 
as men called them, flocked about him; but in the great 
temple and in the synagogue men put him away because 
they did not know they needed a Saviour; they did not 
And the outcasts of Christ's 
time were not the men with stains upon their garments and 
with shame upon their brows; they were the men and the 
women who did not know that they had sins to be forgiven. 
I hold a seed in my hand that is perfect in form ; but it is 
so satisfied with itself that when I drop it in the earth it 
says, 1 am a perfect seed, I am satisfied to remain as [ 
am. I hold another seed in my hand that is bruised 
and broken, and I hardly know whether it is worth any- 
thing or not, and I drop it in the ground, and this bruised 
and broken seed says, I am good for nothing as I am, I 
will see if I cannot get to be something better in the future ; 
and it begins to push up through the earth to the sunlight. 
Which is the better seed of the two? Which will make 
the better flower? I see two boys. One thinks he knows it 
all; he is a bright boy. He can loaf through all the term 
and then cram at the end and pass his examination. The 
other boy says, 1 am ignorant, but I am determined to 
learn ; and out of this sense of his ignorance he pushes for- 
ward, he studies hard. Which is it that wins the battle ? 
I see two men in business. One thinks he knows more 
than his employer. The other does not think he knows 
everything, but he sees a great future before him; he makes 
blunders and mistakes, but he is always willing to correct 
the mistakes and biunders—is always trying to correct 
them and to be a better young man and to do a better 
work. Which of them do you want in your counting-room ? 
which in your school-room? Which does Christ want in 
his Church? The measure of moral reformation is not 
what I have done in the past. These fifty years of my life, 
what are they compared with the eternity that lies before 
me? ‘The measure of my character is not what I have done 
in the past, but what I am going to be and do in the future. 
And that depends upon what is my ideal of life and what 
is the sense within me that my life is not what my ideal 
ought to be. I have read stories of men who were walled 
up in some dungeon castle and left to die there; and as I 
look out in life, as I look sometimes into my own heart and 
my own life, it seems to me that we who preach the Gos- 
pel, and we who sit in the pews and come to the prayer- 
meeting, are in danger of that very doom; we are in dan- 
ger of walling up ourselves through our own self-satisfaction. 
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and dying of asphyxia. You remember—of course you do 
—that invitation of Revelation: “ Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock ;” and you have read it, and you have heard 
it, and you have heard sermons preached upon it, and you 
have thought it is Christ that is knocking at the door of 
the sinner. No, it is Christ that is knocking at the door 
of the saint; or, if you object to that, at all events at the 
door of the church. It is to the church that thinks it is 
rich and increased with goods, and has need of nothing, 
and knows not that it is miserable and poor and blind 
and naked, that Christ declares that he knocks. ‘“ Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock. If any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me.” Repentance—that is hearing the 
voice. Faith—that is opening the door. 

The judgments of this life are not the judgments of 
eternity. Yet we must make them. We must measure men 
here by the deeds of the past or the probable deeds of the 
future. [ cannot take into my home every repentant man 
and woman. I cannot trust with business concerns every 
ex-convict who says that he is sorry, or even who really is 
sorry. I cannot give political authority and control to the man 
who has been dishonorable in his political conduct in the 
past. I must, in the contact of daily life, measure men by 
what they seem to be and by what they seem to do. And 
yet, after all, these are not the eternal measurements, and 
in the Church of Christ only the measurements of eternity 
have any place. Would you measure sin by its conse- 
quences? What has been the consequence of sin, if not 
Gethsemane and the cross? And if to-day you and I go and 
stand before that cross, if we hear that agonizing cry, if we 
look through the darkening gloom upon the Crucified One, 
is it}possible for us, if we think that we have helped plait that 
crown of thorns, nay, if we have put one thorn into the 
crown, or drawn one drop of blood from the side, or put 
one single drop into the cup of anguish which he drank at 
Gethsemane—it is possible for us to discriminate against 
others who we think have done more than we? O that 
we might measure the things of time in the light of 
eternity ; and that we ourselves might know what possibility 
of evil there is in ourselves—yea, and what fruitful- 
ness of evil in the heart and in the conscience and in the 
inner life in ourselves—that through the one open door of 
penitence and of faith we may come to Him, not thinking 
that we have not sinned, and deceiving ourselves, but con- 
fessing our sin to Him that is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ! 


O House of Many Mansions 


By E. N. Gunnison 


O house of many mansions, 
Thy doors are open wide, 

And dear are all the faces 
Upon the other side. 

Thy portals they are golden, 
And those who enter in 

Shall know no more of sorrow, 
Of weariness, of sin. 


O house of many mansions, 
My weary spirit waits 
And longs to join the ransomed 
Who enter through thy gates; 
Who enter through thy portals, 
The mansions of the blest ; 
Who come to thee aweary, 
And find in thee their rest. 


Thy walls are not of marble, 
O house not built with hands; 
I sigh for thee while waiting 
Within these border-lands. 
I know that but in dying 
Thy threshold is crossed o’er ; 
There shall be no more sorrow 
In thy forevermore. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 


Praise Service 
For the week beginning March 20, 1892. 
(Isa. xii., 1-6; Eph. v., 19.) 


The times demand so much active Christian work that 
there is danger that our prayers contain more petitions for 
help than ascriptions of praise, and that we take too little 
time for thanking God for his goodness. To stop on the 
shore of the sea that flows between us and our enemies, 
and praise God for safe passage through divided waters, 
or to sing a song of praise after a victory gained by the 
help of the Lord, is as much a Christian duty to-day as to 
work for the coming of the kingdom ; indeed, our active 
work needs this emphasis to be effective. 

Helen Hunt Jackson has written of one who, though 
dwelling upon barren, level land beside the sea, could look 
beyond the waters and see the purple mountains of his 
dreams. The eyes of his fellow-townsmen were too dull 
to see them, but still he pointed to them daily, and praised 
their beauty. Some hearts were touched, and the poet 
says, ‘‘ One wistful gaze they also seaward took.” When 
he. sailed away to seek the mountains and came back 
laden with treasure, it seemed to many that he was but 
empty-handed, but some believed him and sought and 
found the treasures of the hills. If Christ is everything 
to us, if our help is from the hills, if we know that across 
the dull routine of every-day life,and even beyond the 
separating sea, are mountains whose heights our feet may 
tread, and treasure that may be ours for the seeking, then, 
surely, our voices cannot be silent, and while our words 
may seem to many as idle tales, some will catch the inspira- 
tion of our joy. 

One who truly loves God does not have to seek far for 
reasons to praise him. ‘“ Might have been worse is but the 
skim-milk of consolation,” says Edward Eggleston. But 
the Christian never has to diet upon this. He has so 
much to begin with that he always has reason to praise 
God for what he has given rather than to murmur at what 
he takes away. The ever-changing beauty of the natural 
world is enough to stir the heart to praise, but just because 
we are so used to it all, many of us fail in this respect 
more than in others. We will praise God for this, for 
personal temporal blessings, for the prosperity of our 
church, our city, our land; for personal spiritual bless- 
ings, our helps Godward, our increased knowledge of God 
by means of joy or sorrow, our greater willingness or 
facility to labor for him ; for the souls born into the king- 
dom in our midst, for the increasing triumph of the cause 
of right and truth, and for the spread of the kingdom 
throughout the world. Though we have not seen all of 
these in as great a measure as we could desire, yet wher- 
ever there has been failure it has been on man’s part and 
not on God’s, and therefore adds another reason for 
praise that God, out of imperfection and mistakes and 
failures, has wrought so much of good. 

When President Lincoln remitted the death sentence of 
a young soldier for neglect of duty, he told him that he could 
show his gratitude in no other way than by being ever 
after true to his country. The life as well as the lips 
must praise God. A part of the mission of Christ was to 
bestow upon men the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness. No work is more Christlike than this. Let 
us go out from our praise service to seek to bring cheer to 
the heavy-hearted, that they may know that God loves them 
and cares for them. 

References: Ex. xv., 1, 2; Ps. ix., 1, 2—xxii., 3, 22, 
25—xXXVil., 5, 6—xxx., 1, 2, 11, 12—xxxiv., 1—xlviii., 1-3 
—l., 23—li., 15—Ixvi., 8, g—xcii., 1, 2—xcv., 1-3—Ccvi., 1, 
2—CXi., I—Cxill, 1-—3—cxvi., 12-19—cxviii, 19-21— 
CXXXVili., 1, 2—cxlvi., 1, 2—cxlix., 1,2; Isa. xliii., 21; 
Acts iil., 6~10—xvi., 25; Heb. xiii, 15; Rev. xv., 2-4. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. cxlviii., 1-14; (2) Ps. evii., 
1-43 ; (3) Ps. cxlv., 1-21 ; (4) Ps. cxlvii., 1-20; (5) Ps. 
C., 1-5; (6) Rev. v., 9-13: (7) Isa. xii., 1-6; Eph. v., 19. 
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Religious News 


The Tuskegee Negro Conference 
From a Special Correspondent 


The Conference of colored farmers and their friends, called 
by Professor Washington, of the Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, met as the guests of the school on February 23. The pur- 
pose to get together the “ bone and sinew ” of the race was fully 
realized, for of the nearly five hundred present more than four 
hundred were farmers, and a more muscular and finer set of 
men one rarely meets. 

The Conference covered about twelve “ Black Belt ” counties, 
and represented more than 200,000 negroes. Great interest 
was shown in it from the first, both in and out of the State. 
Many leading papers were represented in person, and others 
asked for full reports. Letters of sympathy and interest were 
received from President Hayes, United States Commissioner of 
Education Harris, A. K. Smiley, and the Rev. Drs. Abbott, E. E. 
Hale, and A. D. Mayo. 

Professor Washington was elected President. The Confer- 
ence lasted one day, and the time was given to finding out the 
actual industrial, educational, and moral condition of the masses 
of the people, and how the graduates of our institutions can 
best render them the assistance they need. A committee was 
appointed to give to the public the sense of the Conference. 
Their report, which was received and discussed at great length 
and unanimously adopted, consisted of ten “ declarations,” with 
nine remedies for the troubles thought to exist. 

The use of the “ mortgage system,” by which a lien is put on 
the crop before it is planted, and a waive note given, waiving all 
right to exemptions under the laws of the State, was shown to 
be almost universal, not only with those who rent, but with 
those who own, lands. This system, with the abuses that have 
grown up with it, has become a great terror to the people. At 
the end of the year, if there is not cotton enough to cover the 
mortgage, it often takes everything—crops of every kind, mule, 
chickens, household goods, and “ even the greens in the garden.” 
One man said, “ The mortgage ties you tighter than any rope, 
and a waive note is a consuming fire.” “The waive note,” 
said another, “is good for twenty years, and when you sign 
one, you must either pay out or die out. When you sign 
a waive note you cross your hands behind you and go to the 
merchant and say to him, ‘ Tie me and take all I have got.’” It 
was agreed that there is more mortgaging than there need be. 
Money that ought to be saved for supplies during:the year 
is often spent for buggies, while the mules that draw them are 
mortgaged for sewing-machines that no one in the family knows 
how to use, for expensive clocks, or great family Bibles; and, not 
infrequently, on a house of no value you will see $50 worth of 
lightning-rods. “The black man wants everything he can get 
on credit, not thinking of the day of settlement. He carries a 
heavy bundle, and when he unloads it, it is a hoe, a plow, and 
ignorance ; the white man carries a light bundle, and when he 
undoes it, it is a pen and ink. He must learn to bore with a 
small auger first.” The emphatic conclusion reached was that 
the mortgage system is bad for both the farmer and the mer- 
chant, and in some manner it must be done away with. The 
story of the ignorance of the masses was a sad one. Poor 
teachers, ignorant and often immoral, no buildings, small sal- 
aries, and only three and a half months’ school for the year, dis- 
courage all alike. Often but few go to school, and these with 
great irregularity. With real and touching eloquence it was 
argued that a change must come, and that soon. The unani- 
mous verdict was: We must not wait for our friends or the 
State to do the work, but, trusting in God, we must go forth and 
from our own earnings supplement the funds of the State and 
our friends in building school-houses, securing better teachers, 
paying better salaries, and lengthening the time of the schools. 
Said one: “ The white people want a better and more intelligent 
negro. They find it easier to deal with a man of intelligence 
and character than with one ignorant and unprincipled; and 
while some of them may be opposed to our education, and not 
many are enthusiastic over it, yet, between the lines, I read a 
growing interest on their part in our education and general im- 
provement.” 

Glowing accounts were given of what had been accomplished 
where these improved schools and churches had been in operation 
even for a short time. In one locality, after four years’ good 
work, the mortgage system had almost disappeared. A cotton-gin 
and corn-mill had been bought, and nearly fifteen thousand acres 
of land paid for. In another county they have an academy which 
has been in existence seven years, holding school eight months 
every year. The same teacher has been with itall thistime. He 


has bought land, and many others have followed his example, and 
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two of his neighbors are among the largest planters in the 
county. They own three cotton-gins, have built a new church, 
are improving their homes, and, some of them, buying property in 
the city. Another reported a place that tour years before was lost 
in whisky, and only paid its minister $25 per year, which, under 
the influence of a better school and a better church, pays its 
minister $300 per year for one-half of his time, and now, with 
the help of friends, North and South, is preparing to open a large 
industrial school, the contract for buildings having already been 
let to a graduate of Tuskegee. A more wonderful story than 
any of these might be told of the change wrought at Tuskegee 
during the ten years of the school’s work. The sad condition 
of the people, morally considered, was freely admitted. Drink, 
general licentiousness, laxness in the family relations, and the 
living together of large numbers in one-room cabins were dwelt 
upon. Some felt gloomy; others said that, while progress was 
slow, it was marked and sure. There was a strong cry for better 
teachers and preachers, and it was demanded of our graduates 
that they come and live among the masses of the people as 
Christian leaders and examples, not only teaching them how to 
read, but, with their industrial training, leading them in the 
matter of better school and church buildings and improved homes. 
Several things in the Conference were very significant. The 
most hearty applause was given at every indication of self-help. 
In one community a colored man furnished the material for a 
school-house, and, with the teacher, put it up and gave it to the 
people. This man, too modest to speak for himself, was made 
to stand in his place that all might see him and do him honor, 
= while he stood the entire company gave him cheer upon 
cheer. 

When speaxi.:g of the importance of learning trades, it was 
asked that all who had their shoes mended by a colored shoe- 
maker, their blacksmithing done by a colored blacksmith, and 
their carpenter-work by a colored carpenter, hold up their hands. 
Every hand in the house went up. A striking fact was revealed 
when it was asked that all present who owned land that was 
paid for hold up theirhands. Twenty-three went up, and twenty- 
three as owning land not yet wholly paid for. The colored 
man is beginning to learn that he can do something toward 
building himself up. Great interest was manifested in the con- 
dition of the women, and it was urged that everything possible 
be done to broaden the field of their labor. 

A spirit of deep gratitude was expressed for help received 
from the North and for a growing friendliness on the part of 
the South, and especially for the fairness of the Southern man 
in matters of business. 

For the ills discussed nine remedies were proposed—briefly, 
as follows: That we raise our own meal and bread, that we buy 
land, that we teach trades, that we help our women, that we 
keep out of debt, that our ministers and teachers give more 
attention to the material condition and home life of the people, 
that we practice self-help, that parents give more heed to the 
fitness of teachers, that we urge doing away with sectarian 
prejudice in the care of the schools. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Conference was a great 
success. The Rev. C. E. Wright, of the A. M. A., said it was 
simply a revelation to him, and gave him more encouragement 
than anything that had happened in all his years of connection 
with this Southern work. Professor Washington expresses him- 
self as astonished at the wisdom and good sense shown by the 
people and at their thorough understanding of the situation, and 
the courage and hope they display in meeting it. The Con- 
ference will be made a permanent factor in this great work. 


Missionary Conference at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge 
From a Special Correspondent 


The sixth annual Missionary Conference of Andover, Boston 
University, Newton Baptist, and Cambridge Episcopal Theo- 
logical Schools was held at the latter institution on Wednesday, 
February 24. Fifteen delegates from each seminary attended 
the morning and afternoon sessions, each seminary furnishing a 
paper on some missionary subject. The morning session was 
devoted to Home Missions. Mr. Robert A. Woods, of the 
Andover House in Boston, gave a description of the work 
already begun, and outlined the plan of procedure, which seems 
thoroughly wise and practical. Mr. Charles H. Remington, of the 
Cambridge School, then read an entertaining paper describing the 
work of the Free Church of St. Mary for Sailors in East Boston. 
The attempt is made to minister here to the body as well as the 
soul of the seamen who are in port from time to time. There is 
a sailors’ home, with a room for games and recreation, and, 
besides the Sunday services in the church, there are week-day 
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meetings which are well attended and thoroughly enjoyed, the 
singing being strong and hearty. Any one who is under the 
impression that the Episcopal Church is unable to hold a service 
without a prayer-book should attend a prayer-meeting at the 
home. 

Both of the papers were pleasantly and informally discussed, 
and then the delegates went for lunch to the Deanery, where 
Dr. Lawrence entertained them most hospitably. 

The afternoon session was given to the consideration of 
Foreign Missions, the first paper being on the Congo Valley 
as a mission field, by Mr. W. S. Black, of Newton. He de- 
scribed the large work of Baptist missionaries in this immense 
region, and showed the mission stations upon a map. Discus- 
sion followed as to the wisdom of sending white men to this 
region of torrid heat and deadly fever, but it was shown that by 
proper care the white missionary need undergo no greater peril 
than the blacks. One part of the missionary’s work here, as in 
so many other fields, is to study the causes of disease, and teach 
the natives preventives and cures. 

Mr. Daniel S. Ruevsky, a Bulgarian, then described the work 
of Congregational and Methodist missionaries in Bulgaria. He 
pictured the hard fortunes of his native land, and gave the 
highest praise to Roberts College, of which he is a graduate. 

After the close of the session many of the delegates made the 
tour of the Harvard buildings, taking a glance at the athletes in 
the gymnasium and the crewin theirtank. These intermissions 
gave time for the men to get really acquainted with each other 
and compare their views and courses of study, one purpose of 
the Conference being to promote practical church unity by 
removing misunderstanding and prejudice among the denomina- 
tions. 

The evening session was a public missionary meeting in St. 
John’s Memorial Chapel, which was filled with an interested 
congregation. Bishop Talbot, of Wyoming and Idaho, described 
the needs cf this new country, and urged men to go into the 
mining camps and growing towns, not because the work there 
is easy, but for its hardships. There is need of wise, educated, 
and devoted young men to help work out Western problems. 
On the other hand, the Hon. Robert Treat Paine spoke, as Presi- 
dent of the Boston Associated Charities, of the need of study 
of social problems in our cities, and urged that the ministry 
should be natural leaders of thought and action in the work 
of making our cities the dwelling-places of righteousness and 
joy. The venerable Archdeacon Kirkby, formerly of Rupert’s 
Land, pictured with equal humor and pathos the work of the 
Church Missionary Society among the Northern Indians, in 
which he spent twenty-seven of the happiest years of his life. 
«« There is no better argument for Christianity,” says Dr. Kirkby, 
“than a congregation of Indians repeating in their own tongue 
the Apostles’ Creed.” There are now ten thousand baptized 
Indian Christians leading consistent lives, and reading daily the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The service closed with a few vigorous and inspiring words 
from Bishop Brooks, impressing upon the students the oneness 
of the life of study and the life of work. The years of prepaia- 
tion should not be years of impatience to be at work; the stu- 
dent is at work. Study is an essential part of the life-work of 
the man. From a right understanding of the problems before 
him let the student go forth to work manfully and wisely, with 
the blessing of God. F. L. P. 


Christian Endeavor Progress 
By the Rev. F. E. Clark 


Inquiries come to me every day asking about the present 
standing and outlook for the Christian Endeavor movement. 
I am glad to say that the outlook was never so cheering. 
Numerically the societies are growing faster than ever before. 
An average of over one hundred are known to be formed 
every week, while the total report showed 155 in one 
week. There are now over nineteen thousand societies, with 
considerably over eleven hundred thousand members. The 
growth, too, is remarkably uniform in all parts of the country, 
and indeed in all parts of the world. 

I have just returned from the South, where, in almost every 
State, the work has obtained a good foothold, and is found to 
answer the needs of churches as well as in the North. In Eng- 
land there are now nearly two hundred and fifty societies, and in 
Australia hundreds more. But the numerical growth is the least 
significant partof the movement. Testimony comes from all 
sections that the young people are growing in spirituality, evan- 
gelistic power, and in fidelity to their own churches. Recent 
accurate statistics, compiled from the reports of a large number 
of societies, show that sixty-four per cent. of the active members 
of these societies (and they are average societies) attend the 
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mid-week prayer-meeting of the church; that eighty-one per cent. 
of these active members habitually attend the Sunday evening 
service ; while in those same churches less than forty per cent. 
of all the church members are reported as attending these ser- 
vices. 

This growing sense of the loyalty of the young disciples to 
their own churches has very materially affected the attitude of 
the evangelieal churches toward the society and increased their 
cordiality toward it. With but few exceptions, it is to-day 
heartily favored by denominational leaders and by pastors gen- 
erally. The Methodists of Canada have added the name Chris- 
tian Endeavor to their Epworth League name, the Free Baptists 
have added it to their Advocates of Fidelity, the Friends have 
done the same thing, while the Baptists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Methodist Protestants, Disciples, and Lutherans 
give the Society a warm place among the children in their house- 
hold of faith. 

Christian Endeavor Day (February 2, the eleventh anniver- 
sary of the formatien‘of the first Society) resulted in adding tens 
of thousands of dollars to the missionary treasuries, and I 
believe that more and more in the future the day will be used as 
a missionary gift day, and I also hope as a day when a special 
effort will be made to increase the circulation of denominational 
papers and other good reading in every parish, so that the 
young people can be intelligently informed as to the spread of 
the kingdom of God. 


Church Gleanings 


—The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will be held in Omaha, Neb., in May. 

—There are in Boston 251 Protestant churches and missions 
and eleven Jewish. There are thirty-four Roman Catholic 
churches. 

—The Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, though a Presbyterian, is 
said to be the most popular candidate for the pastorate of the 
London Baptist Tabernacle (Spurgeon’s church). 

—The Rev. George T. Purves, D.D., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburg, has accepted a call to the 
chair of New Testament Literature and Exegesis in the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

—The total Catholic population of the United States, accord- 
ing to Hoffman’s “ Catholic Directory ” for 1892 (founded on 
estimates only), is 8,647,221. The number found by the United 
States Census of 1890 was 6,250,045. 

—The Rev. J. C. Sherwin, a pioneer Congregational clergy- 
man in western Wisconsin, died at Eau Claire February 28, 
aged seventy-six years. He organized the First Congregational 
Church in La Crosse, and was its first pastor; afterwards he 
served as Home Missionary Superintendent for Western Wis- 
consin. 

—Professor Arthur Fairbanks, of Dartmouth College, has been 
elected an instructor in the Yale Divinity School. He will 
lecture on social ethics, sociology, and comparative religion. 
Professor Fairbanks is a native of St. Johnsbury, Vt., graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1886, and later from the Union Theological 
Seminary and from the Yale Divinity School. 

—The First and Second Reformed Churches of Albany are 
preparing to celebrate the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the settlement of the first pastor of the old church from 
which they sprung—the Rev. Johannes Megapolensis, of Hol- 
land, who served from 1642 to 1649. The exercises will take 
place March 22, but have not yet been announced. 

—In the Columbia College University Lectures on the Evidences 
of Christianity, a course of six public addresses on “ Primary 
Convictions ” will be given by the Rt. Rev. William Alexander, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, at the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, Fifth Avenue, near Forty-fifth Street, at eight 
o'clock on Sunday and Thursday evenings from March 13 to 
March 31, inclusive. 

—The “Churchman,” in an editorial, says a 40 mot has been 
going the rounds of the clubs to this effect: “The Methodists 
say, ‘ You can de/ieve what you like if you only do what’s right,’ 
and the Roman Catholics say, ‘ You can do what you like if you 
only believe what we tell you,’ and the Episcopalians say, ‘ You 
can believe what you like and you can do what you like if you 
only go to church.’” The editor adds: “ There is just enough 
truth in the sneer to give it a timely sting to our easy consciences.” 

—Mr. James Martineau denies the report that he has with- 
drawn from the Unitarian denomination. In a characteristic 
letter he declares that the term “ Unitarian” is not a theologi- 
cal but an ecclesiastical term; that he does not recognize a 
Unitarian Church as a species of hierarchy, though he intimates 
that theologically he is in sympathy with Unitarians. ‘“ Ortho- 
doxy,” he says, “as a condition of fellowship in the Christian 
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life and worship is equally repulsive to me whether it be my doxy 
or your doxy.” 

» —A Foreign Missionary Conference has been in session this 
week at the Berkeley Temple and Old South Church, Boston. 
Among the principal speakers on the programme were : the Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D.; the Rev. J. L. Atkinson, of Japan; the Rev. 
Thomas E. Besolow, of Africa; the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton ; 
the Rev. G. H. Gutterson, of India; the Rev. E. S. Hume, of 
India; the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; the Rev. A. J. F. 
Behrends, D.D., and the Rev. S. H. Virgin, D.D. 

—At the Old South Church, Boston, a course of lectures is 
now being given by the pastor, the Rev. George A. Gordon, on 
“The Immortal Life.” The general scope of the lectures, which 
are attracting serious attention in Boston religious circles, is 
shown by the titles: “ The Hebrew Prophets and Immortality,” 
“ The Poets and Immortality,” “The Philosophers and Immor- 
tality,” “The Apostle Paul and Immortality,” “Jesus Christ 
and Immortality,” “ Trust and Immortality.” 

—Miss Sarah F. Smiley will give a course of seven Bible 
Readings on the Psalms each Saturday from March 5 to April 
16, inclusive, at three o’clock, in the Albany Room, 428 West 
Twentieth Street, this city. They are under the auspices of the 
Society for the Home Study of Holy Scripture and Church 
History, with the joint sanction of the Bishops of Albany, New 
York, and the presiding Bishop. A full printed outline can be 
had by application (with stamp) to the secretary of S. H. S. H.S. 
at the above address. All ladies are invited. 

—Professor W. W. Eaton, of Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt., writes us as follows: “In The Christian Union of 27 
February, among the Church Gleanings I see that Professor 
Charles Marsh Mead ‘is a graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont,’ and that ‘the University of Vermont’ conferred ‘ the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity.’ By way of correction, and upon 
the principle of causing honor to be given to those who deserve 
it, I will simply state that he graduated from Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1856, was tutor in the same institution 1859-60, and 
received D.D. from his Alma Mater in 1881.” 

—The Rev. Dr. William J. Tucker, of Andover Theological 
Seminarv, has been elected President of Dartmouth College. 
Dr. Tucker was graduated from Dartmouth in 1861, and finished 
his course in Andover Theological Seminary in 1866. In 1867 
he became pastor of the Franklin Street Church of Manchester, 
N. H. In 1875 he was called to the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church of New York. Since 1879 he has been Professor 
of Homiletics in Andover. He is an editor of the “ Andover 
Review.” Dr. Tucker has not yet announced his decision as 
to accepting the office to which he has been elected. The 
choice of the Trustees of Dartmouth College has met with the 
warmest approval of the alumni, and Dr. Tucker’s eminent fit- 
ness for the place is everywhere conceded. 

—The Morse Lectures at the Union Theological Seminary 
will be delivered this spring by Principal A. M. Fairbairn, of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, upon the theme: “The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology.” The lectures will be given in the 
Adams Chapel at 8 p.m., and will be as follows: “ The Return 
to the Christ of History,” March 21; “ The Law of Develop- 
ment in Theology,” March 22; “ The Place of Christ in Uni- 
versal History,” March 28; “The New Testament Interpreta- 
tion of Christ,” March 29; “ Christ the Interpretation of God,” 
April 4; “The Father and the Incarnation,” April 5; and 
“ Christ and the Church,” April 12. 

—The decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
well-known case of Trinity Church of New York City against 
the United States was announced last week by Justice Brewer. 
This’ case arose under the Alien Contract Labor Law. The 
vestry of Trinity Church contracted with the Rev. Mr. Warren, 
of England, to serve as rector, for which the vestrymen and 
rector were indicted for violating the law. They were fined $1,000 
by the Circuit Court of New York, and appealed. Justice 
Brewer said, in effect, that while the services to be rendered by 
the rector to the church might come within the letter of the 
law, they certainly did not come within its spirit, and the judg- 
ment of the lower court was therefore reversed. 

—The Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of the First Baptist Church of 
Boston, has withdrawn his recent resignation. The Boston “ Her- 
ald” says: “It is welcome news that the members of the First 
Baptist Church have shown the courage of their convictions and 
have risen to the situation in accepting the stringent conditions 
on which Mr. Moxom has consented to withdraw his resigna 
tion. The parish has evidently undergone during the last two 
months a quiet revolution. The liberal men have put their 


heads together and their hands into their pockets, and the result 
is that they have rallied to Mr. Moxom’s support, and put down 
the moneyed oligarchy that assumed that grace and orthodoxy 
were folded up in their wallets.” 

—A correspondent from South Dakota writes us: “The 
presidency of Yankton College, which has been vacant since the 
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death of Dr. Joseph Ward, has just been filled by the election 
of Professor Albert T. Free, A.M., who has for the past three 
years been a member of the faculty of Yankton College. Mr. 
Free is a graduate of the University of Iowa, and has for many 
years been prominently identified with the educational interests 
of Dakota. He has been Vice-President of the Territorial 
Board of Education, President of the Board of Trustees of the 
State University, and is now Vice-President of the State Board 
of Regents. A year ago he was offered the presidency of the 
State University, but was unwilling to sever his connection with 
Yankton College. He has, however, had a temporary leave of 
absence for the past year, and has been at work in Boston as 
Secretary of the American College and Education Society, 
where he has been largely instrumental in bringing about the 
adoption of the plan by which that Society has been brought 
into more thorough and systematic co-operation with the 


churches.” 
A Card 


Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell P. Johnstone, who have had a large 
experience in missionary work in this city, both in nightly preach- 
ing of the Gospel and in tract distribution, are deeply impressed 
with the conviction that the Gospel should be preached and 
sung every evening in that neighborhood of Broadway lying 
between Twenty-third and Thirty-fourth Streets. In that par- 
ticular neighborhood vast crowds of young and middle-aged men 
congregate, frequenting places of evil resort. They believe that 
a Gospel hall is greatly needed there. They have been quite 
active in distributing tracts in this locality, handing out in a year 
as many as 232,000. In this vicinity are many drinking-saloons, 
besides five or six theaters. Quite a number of these resorts 
have been personally visited by them with tracts. They mention 
these facts, believing that this section of the city presents a grand 
field for aggressive Christian work. 

They are quite confident also that great good could be done 
by having a tract depot there, where sound religious reading 
matter could be readily obtained, largely counteracting the per- 
nicious literature which is so widely disseminated in this city. 

Any one desirous of learning further details, with the view of 
helping this worthy enterprise, is cordially invited to address 
them at 529 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


* 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—Frank E. Butler, of Housatonic, Mass., has resigned, and accepts a call to 
Carthage, Mo. 

—Oliver Brown, of Providence, IIL, accepts a call to North Yarmouth, Mass. 

—William Smith died in Evanston, IIL, on March 1, at the age of fifty-eight. 

—R. A. Beard, of the First Church of Spokane, Wis., has resigned on account 
of ill health. 

—W. L. Tenney has received a call to Holbrook, Mass. 

—F. R. McLean, of Palatka, Fla., accepts a callto St. John’s Church, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

—C. A. Mack accepts a position with the Chicago Bible Society, declining a 
call from Garden Prairie, IIL. 

—A. H. Tyler, of Dover, Mass., has resigned on account of ill health. 

—H. P. Fisher was installed as pastor of the church in Ortonville, Minn., on 
February 17. 

—J. P. Coyle, of North Adams, Mass., has withdrawn his recent resignation. 

—A. J. Benedict, of the Pacific Church, St. Paul, Minn., has resigned. 

—E. N. Andrews has become pastor of the church in Ripon, Wis. 

—W. F. Hutchins accepts a call to Indian Orchard, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. W. Hegeman, recently pastor of the Franklin Avenue Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is to assist in the work of the Madison Avenue Church of New York 
City (Dr. C. L. Thompson’s). 

—J. W. Mcllvain, of Hyattsville, Md., has received a call from the church 
in Annapolis. 

—Thomas Walters has resigned the pastorate of the First Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—F. M. Carson, of -Matteawan, N. Y., has received a call from the First 
Church of Clinton, la. 

—F. Lonsdale has become pastor of the Third Street Church of St. Joseph, Mo. 

—A. F. Whitehead died on February 8 in West Bay City, Mich. 

—J. M. Gelston, of Ann Arbor, Mich., declines a call to the Fullerton Avenue 


Church of Chicago, IIL 
OTHER CHURCHES 


—C. DeWitt Bridgman has formally accepted his election as rector of Holy 
Trinity Church (P. E.), Harlem, N. Y. 

—I. A. Phelps resigns the pastorate of the First Baptist Church of Albany, 
N. Y. 

—Leonard Smith, of Mansfield, Mass., accepts a call from the First Baptist 
Church of Sauk Center, Minn. 

—Amory Battles,a Universalist minister of Bangor, Me., died on March 1, 
at the age of sixty-nine. 

—James McWhinne, of the First Baptist Church at Cambridgeport, Mass., 
died suddenly last week, at the age of fifty-two. 

—A. Whitcomb, formerly a Universalist minister of Washington, D. C., has 
become a candidate for the Episcopal ministry, and was recently confirmed by 
Bishop Paret, of Baltimore, Md. 

—J. O. Babin, until recentiy in charge of the Gillett Memorial Chapel 
(P.E.) of Springfield, IIL, has joined the Methodist communion. 
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Books and Authors 


David Grieve’ 


There are two legitimate views to take of the function 
of the novel, both of them supported alike by theory and 
example, but unreconcilable. The one view is that the 
novel is a primary form of expression, like music or dancing. 
The advocate of this view says that the novel is a record 
of emotional life, an unphilosophized portrayal of actual 
conditions, of clash of passion, of tendencies acted on by 
circumstance, or of a life-development. According to 
this view, a novel should be an impartial presentation, or 
an objective and unprejudiced criticism, of life. The 
essential conditions are conditions of life-stir, passion- 
stir, or circumstance-complication of some kind; the 
essential method is the method of the perfectly unbiased, 
though interested, spectator ; and the essential equipment 
is a habit of unflinching observation of actualities, and of 
profound faith in the permanence of the excellent. The 
other view is that the novel is essentially a secondary 
form of expression ; that it is a means or mode merely; 
that it is a vehicle; that it is a thing with which to catch 
the conscience. These two views are, no doubt, most 
perfectly illustrated by examples. For the first view we 
have the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘‘Lorna Doone,” “Les 
trois Mousquetaires ;” for the second method we have 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “Robert Elsmere.” Either 
view can, it would appear, be shown to be based upon 
reasonable premises and to be warranted by its fruits. 

But in practice these two modes do not seem to be 
reconcilable in the same work. The great life-portrayal 
bears a universal, and not a special, message, and the 
exceptional novel with a mission which lives, gets its life 
because of the vitality and timeliness of its message, some- 
what at the expense of its own individuality. Moreover, 
if one uses a vehicle many times to convey a burden, no 
doubt he will get his burdens conveyed, but he will, in the 
end, wear out his vehicle. So, when the novel is used often 
as a vehicle to convey a truth, or the burden of a mes- 
sage, the novel suffers. It would appear that Mrs. Ward 
had pondered on this truth, and had in this work made 
an effort to preserve the autonomy of the novel function, 
In “ Robert Elsmere ” we had a philosophized portrayal of 
life, the message of which was made imperative by the 
sympathy of contemporaneous similarity of experience. 
No one cared very much for Mrs. Ward’s solution-; 
but everybody at some period of his life frets and 
worries over the divine scheme of things and tries 
to construct a better one; and so every one was inter- 
ested in the agitated Robert. In “ David Grieve” we have 
apparent!y an inductive study of life made important by 
its objectivity, its honesty, its patient scientific earnestness, 
We are prejudiced at once in favor of the work by the 
simplicity and faithfulness of the workmanship. The 
language is singularly apt and exact ; the detail of scenery 
and circumstance is definite and helpful; the main lines 
of the story are firmly drawn. If one examines with no 
matter how critical an eye, one finds small chance for 
detection of flaw inthe manner; it is unspontaneous, one 
may claim, but it is always accurate and sometimes stren- 
uous. It is apparently the plain story of a life through its 
periods of childhood, of youth, of manhood, and of matu- 
rity. It opens with a realistic story of the childhood of 
David and Louie, drawn as firmly and steadily as if by 
Dostoyevsky. It goes on with the placing before us of the 
strange unfitness of this double-natured boy, born of French 
mother and English sire, to his surrounding. And it fairly 
burns into us the story of the struggling forcefulness of 
this youth urging itself against circumstance. Later 
comes the finely studied story of the influence of Paris on 
this complexly organized man. In this portion is found 
the most artistic presentation of character in the work— 
the portrayal of Elise. She is an artist, dominated with 
enthusiasm for her work. She falls in love with David, 


1 The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Macmillan & 
Co., New York. (Library Edition, 2 Vols., $3. Edition in 1 Vol., $1.) 


but in the end will not marry him. For she is for perfec- 
tion in all things—*‘ das amateur,” says she; and she 
leaves David because she cannot love him with professional 
perfection. He does not dominate her life. She goes 
back to art—“ c'est un maitre sévére, Part.’ The book is full 
of brief, honest narrations and descriptions—such as the 
religious revival incidents in Part I., and the story of the 
Sunday spent at Lord Driffield’s—drawn closely from life 
and full of vigor. 

Yet, as one reads on through the book, the suggestion of 
mechanical execution forces itself, it seems to us, upon 
one. There is an excess of machinery; the incidents are 
episodic, and detach us from, rather than fasten us to, the 
story. In the greater matters there seems, on the contrary, 
a poverty of invention. Various influences seem to affect 
the characters, but they have a marvelous likeness one to 
another. David and Louie go to Paris and tumble into 
identical pitfalls. Sometimes we are reminded of the work 
of other writers who have gone before, as when a midnight 
talk of David and Regnault, which has small relation to 
the story, suggests a well-known sketch by De Maupassant. 
The work seems manufactured, painfully wrought. More 
distressing is the utter lack of humor. It is, indeed, more 
than a lack of humor that we note; there is a positive 
grimness in the work, which forbids not only humor but 
even ordinary sympathy. These things distress us as we 
read, and we toil in the perusal. We begin to discover 
that the actions in the book are necessitated by a theory, 
and that we have, nota transcript from life, but a develop- 
ment of a proposition of philanthropy, of a proposition of 
personal relations, and of a proposition of heredity. We 
wonder why Louie is so impossibly bad; and we find that 
she is not a woman, but an illustration of heredity. We 
wonder why the history of David in the fourth part is 
so devoid of human interest ; and we discover that he is 
not a man, but a philosophy of philanthropy. We wonder 
why the marriages seem in every case to be last resorts of 
weary emotion ; and we discover that this is not a portrayal 
of life, but an exposition of another theory, this time appar- 
ently that love is a disease of the vesicular neurine, and 
that marriage is the expensive but indispensable anodyne. 
So, then, as it seems to us, we have neither a vitalized record 
of emotion nor a great message. If the book lives—and 
its painstaking workmanship will go far toward giving it 
permanency— it will live, we predict, for its story of the 
child-life of David and Louie, and its pictures of the storm 
and stress of the Paris period, rather than for its proposi- 
tions of philosophy. 


The Philosophy of Locke in Extracts from the Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding, arranged, with Introductory 
Notes, by Professor John E. Russell, is the title of the first 
of a series of “ Modern Philosophers” published by Henry 
Holt & Co. (New York), under the general supervision of Dr. E. 
Hershey Sneath. The introductory notes consist of a bio- 
graphical sketch, a short essay on Locke’s position in modern 
philosophy, anda bibliography. In the hundred and thirty pages 
of extracts which follow, Professor Russell succeeds in giving, 
in connected form, the substance of the “ Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding.” But he gives it all in the authcr’s 
own language, and does not allow his choice of extracts to 
be determined by his own interpretation of Locke. It is only 
in the introductory essay that the editor gives his own views of 
his author’s |meaning. His treatment here is much more sym- 
pathetic than is fashionable since the time of Green. He holds 
that Locke’s explanation of human knowledge does not neces- 
sarily lead either to Hume’s skepticism or to Condillac’s sensu- 
alism; that when he asserts that the mind is passive in the 
reception of ideas, he only means to emphasize the fact “ that 
the individual mind is absolutely dependent upon sense-exveri- 
ence for its earliest ideas as the beginnings and elements of 
knowledge,” and not to deny the activity of mind which he so 
often asserts in the fourth book; that Locke’s problem was the 
same as Kant’s; and that “it is toward Kant and critical phi- 
losophy rather than toward Hume and his successors that 
Locke’s theory of knowledge legitimately tends.” A prospectus 
by the editor-in-chief promises that the series will contain at 
least eight volumes: “Des Cartes,” “Spinoza,” “ Locke,” 
“ Berkeley,” “Hume,” “Reid,” Professor Walson’s “ Kant ” 
(formerly published by Macmillan), and “ Hegel ;’ and adds that 
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“if sufficient encouragement is given, volumes representing 
Leibnitz, Jacobi, Fichte, Herbart, Schelling, Schopenhauer, 
Hartmann, and Spencer will probably follow.” The object of 
the series is to “ facilitate the study of the history of philosophy 
in our colleges” by putting the student “in direct contact with 
the heart of the author;” and to “ meet the wants of a large 
number of professional men, especially clergymen, who are 
desirous of a wider acquaintance with philosophy, but, not 
having time to read the complete works, still desire something 
more than a brief interpretation such as may be found in 
works on the history of philosophy.” With such editors as 
Professor Royce, of Harvard, Professor Fullerton, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Professor Watson, and Professor Rus- 
sell, Dr. Sneath ought to be able to accomplish his object. 


The Horse. By W.H.Flower. Modern Science Series. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) To study one animal form under 
good guidance is to gain more knowledge of zodlogy than to 
read a whole systematic text-book. Professor Flower, than 
whom there is no better authority on mammailia, calls his book 
“A Study in Natural History.” The study is divided into chap- 
ters upon the horse’s place in nature, the horse and its nearest 
relations, and the structure of the horse. The horse and his 
very near neighbors, the ass, zebra, and quagga, with his more 
distant relations, the tapirs and the rhinoceroses, form a group 
few in numbers and very circumscribed—the odd-toed ungulates. 
But geology teaches us that in the past the group was an ex- 
ceedingly large one, with very great diversity in the forms it 
comprised. Professor Flower shows that even if geology were 
silent in the matter we might still know definitely that the horse 
and his kindred are the few lingering survivors of a great 
group, the type, form, and structure of which we can reconstruct 
from good evidence. Just as the philologist, by a comparison 
of much worn and altered word-roots, presented in different lan- 
guages, has been able to reconstruct an Aryan speech and to 
describe old Aryan life, so the naturalist, by a study of rudi- 
ments of disappearing organs and by comparison of homolo- 
gous parts in these now widely separated species, can restore the 
old and type form of the odd-toed ungulates. In some ways the 
book is the best practical application of great principles in evo- 
lution that there is in the language. It is most interesting, and 
no one can read it without being led to clearer notions of many 
things in the world around him. 


The coming study of theology will be comparative in its 
method, and this in the broadest sense, as implying the careful 
study of the religious thought of the world. That selfish and 
narrow tendency which would implicitly make Christianity 
ethnic by denying that God revealed himself to any other of his 
children on earth except Israel and the Christians is dying out. 
We are coming to understand how God is the God of all lands 
and years, and how Jesus is the Redeemer, not of the elect 
only, but of all the world. This thought becomes intensified 
in our minds as we read over the pages of Religious Systems of 
the World: A Contribution to the Study of Comparative 
Religion. Second edition, with several new articles. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) Some sixty articles, extending through more 
than eight hundred pages, furnish a wide range. Religions 
pre-Christian and anti-Christian, ancient and modern, are 
described. All the sects, even Mormons, have “their say.” Other 
topics are Mysticism, Spinoza, Theosophy, the Religion of Dante, 
the Religious Aspects of Skepticism, Old Indian Poetry, the Influ- 
ence of Paganism on Christianity, etc. This gives a little idea 
of the attractive variety of the essays and addresses. Notwith- 
standing we miss some points in the addresses, points we deem 
important, we can still say that it is an interesting and valuable 
volume, both for the theologian and the general reader. It is 
almost an encyclopedia of the religions of the world. 


Professor Max Miiller has followed up his former course of 
Gifford Lectures upon “ Physical Religion” with another upon 
Anthropological Religion. His argument is that the concept 
of God is derived by man from nature, and the notion of a soul 
from the breath. Thus, naturally, man arrives at the belief of an 
Infinite outside him, and of an infinite inside him. The next 
course of Gifford Lectures will perhaps be framed to show how 
man arrives at a notion of the mutual relation of these two 
Infinite Existences. The argument is largely philological, 
mitigated by nominalistic metaphysic. We do not believe in 
the method of Professor Max Miiller’s logic, and we do not 
believe his theory is true. But his book is written in perspicu- 
ous English, and is a treasure-house of learned data. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York.) 


One of the most skillfully devised aids for the contemporary 
study of notable characters and events of the last six centuries is 
the little pamphlet, with the accompanying chart, issued by Messrs. 
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Parmele & Chaffee, Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, 
under the title Who? When? and What? The chart which 
accompanies the index represents in vertical columns the cen- 
turies and decades from 1250 to 1850; each horizontal line 
represents the life of the person whose name it bears, and a ref- 
erence to the index tells who he was, when he lived, and what 
he did. Along the margin at the top of the chart are found 
conspicuous discoveries and events. The special excellence of 
the design lies in the fact that it places a great writer, artist, or 
other famous personage in his proper time, groups his contem- 
poraries about him, brings out the state of arts, philosophy, 
literature at the moment, and, in a word, recalls his environment 
in all its essential features. The chart represents an immense 
amount of work, and cannot fail to be of the utmost use to read- 
ers and students in all departments. 


In Mr. Bret Harte’s new novel—or novelette, for it is hardly of 
the length one expects in the full-fledged novel—he returns to 
his earlier method as a writer. A First Family of Tasajara 
has its characters projected on the reader’s mind objectively 
and clearly; plot and style are less misty and “ impression- 
istic” than in some of his later tales. There is plenty of wit in 
the dialogue ; again we meet typical Californian men and women 
of the old days; once more we trace the sudden rise, and as 
sudden fall, of a mushroom town. The love story contains a 
surprise which is almost startling in its completeness; its secret 
is so well hidden that one is almost inclined to resent it and 
question its possibility. There are several men and women in the 
story whose individual traits are thoroughly well brought out 
and contrasted, and even the loafers and boys who play the 
minor parts are eminently racy of the soil. The story is full of 
sudden changes and varied scenes, and keeps its interest from 
first to last. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The Meditations on the Life of Christ. By Thomas a 
Kempis. Translated and edited by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Wright, M.A., and the Rev. S. Kettlewell, M.A., with a Preface 
by the latter. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) This very de- 
vout work, of which the authorship has long been in dispute, 
and of which copies were somewhat scarce, is now for the first 
time accessible to us inan English version. The preface clearly 
establishes the claim of the author of the “ Imitation of Christ” 
to this work also. It is a devotional book of the same character 
as the “ Imitation,” saturated with intense fervor and sweet mys- 


tical piety. 


The matter most improbable about /mprodadble Tales, by 
Clinton Ross (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), is the title 
itself. Does the author indulge in amhiguous irony? His 
themes are in no way exceptional in sort or in manner of treat- 
ment. “The Pretender” offends not against genteel repose ; 
another sketch, “ The Rivals,” is an essay in Jacobean rococo 
life which is hopelessly inimitable. “The Peace of the Hills,” 
for a bit of psychical research, is the most interesting sketch. 
Besides, it is charged with a true, healthy emotion, and so gives 
positive character to the volume. 


The Rev. A. J. C. Allen, M.A., author of Zhe Church Cate- 
chism, Its History and Contents: A Manual for Teachers and 
Students, claims to be of the school of Maurice, Kingsley, and 
the “Lux Mundi” men. His book is a decent, conservative 
exposition, carefully avoiding novelties in theology, and doctrines 
not Anglican. The historical notes are fair without attempting 
to be full or to solve controverted questions. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York.) 


The Magazines 


The Century for March captures the attention of the casual 
reader at once with its two portraits of the famous Polish pianist 
Paderewski. A critical estimate of the music-maker of whom 
every one is talking just now is afforded by Mr. William Mason, 
and a biographical sketch is given by Miss Fanny M. Smith, 
while Mr. Gilder himself sings the praises of the pianist in a 
poem as finished in technique and brilliant in its transitions as 
is the art it lauds. Illustrated articles of special note are those 
by Mrs. Van Rensselaer on St. Paul’s Cathedral, with many 
drawings by Mr. Joseph Pennell; by Mr. Richard Rathbun on 
“The United States Fisheries Commission;” and by Richard 
Malcolm Johnston on the humors of “ Middle Georgia Life.” 
There is abundance of fiction—the Kipling-Balestier serial 
becomes more Kipling-like, though it is impossible to get the 
fundamental absurdity of its plot out of one’s mind; Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s “ Characteristics” has a wonderful psychological 
interest and wealth of experience—being, not fiction in the usuah 
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sense, but episodes, character-contrasts, studies of motive, liter- 
ary talk, and what not, all most pleasantly combined in form of 
personal narrative. Hamlin Garland has the first part of a 
simple, natural tale of the life of the common people in the far 
West; and there are short stories by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Miss Roseboro’, and Dorothy Prescott—the last a new name, we 
believe, in magazine work, and here attached to a very clever 
sketch of a Boston “ Tolstoi Club.” The poets, too, are numer- 
ous, but afford nothing as striking as the poem by the poet- 
editor on Paderewski. Mr. Stedman’s essays on poetry, by the 
way, begin with this issue, and his nicety of critical taste is 
again mingled with luminous exposition and truly imaginative 
illustration. 

Mr. Howells has never written with more delicate skill or 
lighter literary toucn than in his farewell talk in the “ Study” of 
Harper's this month. Many will find this the best bit of writing 
in the magazine. Mr. Howells’s new novel, also, which begins 
this month, offers every sign that it is to be in the same vein as 
“A Hazard of New Fortunes” rather than in that of “ April 
Hopes ;” that is, that it is to have reasonable variety of charac- 
ters and action. Otherwise the number is not strong in fiction; 
Mr. McLennan’s stories in saditant dialect are difficult reading 
to many, and while some of them have more than repaid the 
trouble of breaking through the husk of dialect, this is hardly 
true of that before us; Miss Woolson has a very carefully worked 
out bit of character-study, but it has not the story interest of 
most of her tales. Mr. Julian Ralph has—as last month—two 
articles: one, called “Talking Musquash,” is an extremely 
picturesque talk about the Hudson Bay country and the fur 
trade, and is finely illustrated by Mr. Remington; the other, on 
« The Capitals of the Northwest,” is almost too statistical for a 
light magazine. Mr. de Blowitz telis, with not too obvious 
modesty, the manner in which he, as correspondent of the Lon- 
don “ Times,” beat his rivals out of the field at the time of the 
accession of Alfonso XII. to the Spanish throne. Mr. Besant’s 
literary reconstruction of the London of olden times comes to an 
end this month; it will make a good book. In serious impor- 
tance there is notuing in the number superior to Mr. E. H. 
Bradford’s study of the ownership of land by aliens in this 
country; in answer to the “ America for Americans ” cry he 
queries seriously whether it is good jpolicy longer to refuse to 
admit aliens as landowners, as do other civilized nations. Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll’s talk about “Gray Squirrels” is one of the 
most readable magazine sketches of the month. 

James Russell Lowell’s last poem, “On a Bust of General 
Grant,” has the place of honor in Scribner's Magazine. It 
strikes a high note of patriotism, and, though it had not received 
the great writer’s last touches, is in every way worthy of his 
name. The finest illustrations of the number (not always as 
well printed as ones could wish) accompany the third and last 
paper on “ American Illustration of To-day,” by W. A. Coffin. 
This magazine has always shown a strong leaning to articles of 
practical utility or industrial bearings. Of this class are, this 
month: the paper on the “ Water-Route from Chicago to the 
Ocean,” by Lieutenant C. C. Rogers; that on “Small Country 
Places,” by the well-known landscape gardener Samuel Parsons, 
Jr., Superintendent of Parks in this city ; and the discussion by 
three practical railway men on the possibilities of “Speed in 
Locomotives.” Each of these subjects is treated in a way to 
attract the thinking man, and each presents valuable informa- 
tion not elsewhere attainable. In lighter vein we havea pleasant 
New England story-sketch by Alice Morse Earle, the first part 
of a short serial by Robert Grant, an exciting chapter in Mr. 
Stevenson’s “ Wreckers” (a story which keeps up its mystery 
marvelously, though in point of style it will not rank with the 
** Master of Ballantrae” and “Prince Otto”). “The Point of 
View” has never been better than this month; it has a right 
easy grace and good literary touch. 

“An Old English Township,” by the Rev. Brooke Herford, 
in the Atlantic Monthy for March, has just that interest which 
one finds in Dr. Atkinson’s “ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” 
It is a delightfully inconsequential chat about English rural life, 
dialect oddities, philological curiosities, and historical associations. 
A volume of such sketches would find appreciation, and widely. If 
one is reading for reasonable entertainment chiefly, let him go from 
Mr. Herford to Miss Thomas’s fanciful little paper on “ The Little 
Children of Cybele,” or Miss Repplier’s “ Children’s Poets,” or 
Miss Hapgood’s graphic pictures of Russian peasant life, 
“* Harvest-Tide on the Volga.” In either case (or in the Con- 
tributors’ Club) he will find that pleasing combination of infor- 
mation, humor, and observation which marks the work of the 
skilled American magazine essayist. Professor G. H. Palmer, of 
Harvard, expresses moderately some “ Doubts About University 
Extension ;” Major-General J. D. Cox continues the discussion 
of “ Why the Men of ’61 Fought for the Union ;” Joel Chandler 
Harris and Kate Douglas Wiggin contribute short stories ; and 
in an editorial article, “ A Political Parallel,” the magazine sounds 
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a timely note of warning against certain dangers now on the polit- 
ical horizon. 


Literary Notes 


—Miss Wormeley, the translator of Balzac, is reported to be 
engaged on a biography of the great French writer. 

—A volume of essays on German literature, by Professor 
H. H. Boyesen, is in press for issue by the Scribners. 

—A new volume of essays by Robert Louis Stevenson is an- 
nounced. It is called“ Across the Plains, with Other Memories 
and Essays.” 

—General O. O. Howard is preparing to write a life of Pres- 
ident Zachary Taylor, and has been at work for nearly a year 
gathering material therefor. 

—Miss Mary E. Wilkins has made a new collection of her 
stories, and it is just published by the TD. Lothrop Company, 
under the title of “ The Pot of Gold.” 

—A really charming edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Religio 
Medici” has been added to the Scott Library (Macmillan & Co., 
New York). It is of small page but very clear type, has a good 
portrait, is well and prettily bound, and costs only seventy-five 
cents. 

—The “ Book-Buyer” appears this month with a new cover- 
design of graceful drawing and exceeding fitness to the charac- 
ter of the journal. Mr. Will H. Low is the artist, and he has 
rarely if ever done cleverer work. The portrait for the month 
is of James M. Barrie, whose “ Little Minister” has certainly 
strengthened his fame as a strong and individual writer of fiction 
and humor. The reviews, notes, gossip, and letters from literary 
centers are, as always, good reading and fresh in interest. 

—“ Current Literature ” also comes to us this month with a new 
cover-design, representing the ship of Columbus, and therefore 
quite appropriate in this year of general Columbian celebration. 
George Wharton Edwards is the artist. This periodical has 
been from the first exceedingly skillful both in selection and 
combination. It is an eelectic of a new type, and has fairly 
earned its success by its originality of method and good taste in 
picking out from the current newspaper, magazine, and book 
literature of the day readable and significant tidbits. We under- 
stand that the editorial force has recently been strengthened, 
and note several new departments and more original work than 


heretofore. 


Books Received 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.,NEW YORK 
Layman’s Handbook (P. E.). Byan Ex-Churchwarden. 
DAMRELL & UPHAM, BOSTON 
Herford, Brooke. A Protestant Poor Friar. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Goodyear, William H. The Grammar of the Lotus. $15. 
TAYLOR FLICK, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Flick, Taylor. The Three Circuits. $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK 
Pike, G. Holden. Charles Haddon Spurgeon. $1. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Creasy, Sir Edward. Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. Newedition. $1. 
Matthews, Brander. In the Vestibule Limited. 50 cts. 
Black, William. Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 90 cts. 
Franklin Square Song Collection No. 8. Selected by J. P. McCaskey. 50 cts. 
Marquis of Lorne. Viscount Palmerston, K.G. $1. 
Selections from Lucian. Translated by Emily James Smith. $1.25. 
Ludlow, James M. That Angelic Woman. §1. 
Pool, Maria Louise. Kowenyin Boston. $1.25. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
The Philosophy of Reid. With Introduction and Selected Notes by E. Hershey 
Sneath. $1.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Whitney, Mrs. A. D. T. A Golden Gossip. $1.50. 
Wooley, Celia Parker. Roger Hunt. $1.25. 
Ballou, Maturin M. Equatorial America. $1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Browne, Sir Thomas. Religio Medici and Other Essays. 75 cts. 
DVefoe’s Minor Novels. Edited by George Saintsbury. $1. 
euriet, Andre., jules Bastien-Lepage an + $3-50. 
Beesly, Edward 5. ueen Elizabeth. 60 cts. 
Stephen, Sir James Fitzjames. Horz Sabbaticz. $1.50. 
Maurice, Frederick D. Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. Vol. 1V. $1.25. 
Kecollections of a Happy Life. Autotiography of Marianne North. Edited 
by Mrs. John Addington Symonds. Vols. and lI. $7. 
Peacock, T. Love. Maid Marian. Edited by Richard Garnet. $1. 
Literary Remains of Charles Stuart Calverley. With Memoir py Sir Walter 
J. Sendall. Voll. $2. 
Calverley, C.S. Theocritus. Vol. IV. 
Lyrics and Sonnets of Wordsworth. Se and Edited by Clement King 


Shorter. 75 cts. 
A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Miller, Emory, D.D. The Evolution of Love. $1.50. 
JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 
Taylor, Georgiana M. Lays of Lowly Service and Other Verses. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Ellinwood,.Frank F. Oriental anpiogs and Christianity. $1.75. 
Stevens, George B. The Pauline Theology. $2. 

Gummere, Francis B. Germanic Origins. * 
Schaffle, Dr. A. The Impossibility of Social Démocracy. $1.25. (Imported.) 
JOHN A. TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK 

Dollarocracy: An American Novel. Illustrated by Frank Ver Beck. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Kip, Right Rev. William Ingraham, D.D., LL.D. The Early Days of My 
Episcopate. $1.50. 
DWARD L. WILSON, NEW YORK 


E 
Photographic Mosaics. Edited by Edward L. Wilson. 
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Mr. Beecher’s 
First 


Sermon 


Mr. Beecher, at 17 


( At the time of his engagement ) 
The first portrait ever taken of Mr. Beecher 


\ 


 ) AN interesting chapter in the 
Beecher reminiscent papers 
by 
\ MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


’ (At the time of her engagement: thea 


See the MARCH number of Miss Eunice White Bullard ) 


/ 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Other chapters in March include 


Our First Year in the East ”’ Home Life and Afflictions 
‘‘ Entering Upon His Public Career ’’ First Home Separation ”’ 


and several other subjects equally interesting 


More than 700,000 Copies Printed and Sold 
Ten Cents per Copy; One Dollar per Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


a) 
AS 
! = ¥ 
Brooklyn 
\ 3 y “ 
\ Mrs. Beecher, at 17 
f 
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The Christian Union 


12 March, 1892 


Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


A Notable Expansion 


HE success attending the Recre- 
a ation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union is such that we have 


| decided to enlarge the offer of 
free service, in connection with 
| travel and vacation plans, to cover 
i the world. From this date, The 
Christian Union holds itself 
L ready to furnish, without charge, 
on request, whatever in the way 
of information and printed matter concerning rail- 
ways, steamship lines, hotels, and pleasure and 
health resorts anywhere in the world, its readers 
may desire. We have been for some months con- 
templating this enlargement of our original plan, ani 
have been preparing the way for it. So far as we 
know, there is no other place in the world where so 
comprehensive an offer is made. Our purpose is to 
serve to the best possible advantage those who apply 
to this Recreation Department. The letters that 
come to us daily, in large numbers, and the personal 
calls which are made at our counting-room, con- 
clusively prove how large a want we have been able 
to meet, and we shall expect that this expansion of 
our offer will have the immediate tendency to still 
further and very largely increase the demands upon 
our resources. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Alaska, A Description of a Trip to, via the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

Paraiso Springs, Monterey County, Cal.: A Sum- 
mer and Winter Resort. 

Redlands, Cal., Description of. Hotel Sloan and 
Surroundings. 

Tropics, A Guide to the. Nassau, Cuba, and Mexico. 
Issued by the Ward Line Steamship Company. 
Tour for Young Ladies, Itinerary of. Visiting 

Great Britain, Belgium, the;Rhine, etc. Miss 

Josefine Schmidt. | 
Tour. Vacation Excursion to Europe, under the 

‘Management of Henry Gaze & Sons. 

Tour. Itinerary of a Six Weeks’ Trip to Europe. 
Henry Gaze & Sons. 

Tour: Annual Summer Excursionin Europe. Con- 
ducted and Managed by Howard S. Paine, A.M., 
M.D. 

Tour to Yellowstone Park. Itinerary in Detail, 
Westward and Eastward. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Tour, Miss Melvin’s European, for the Summer 
of 1892—Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
the Khine, Paris, and London. 

Tour, Miss Melvin’s, for the Autumn of 1892— 
Southern France, the Pyrenees, Spain, Portugal, 
Morocco, and Algiers. 

Tours to Europe. Itineraries, with fares. Under 
the management of Edwin Jones. 

Yellowstone National Park, A Description of. 
Issued by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Beauties of Lakewood 


At this season the charms of Lakewood impress 
the visitor strongly because of the contrast with city 
life. _Balmy breezes, delightful drives amid the 
health-laden pine forests, superb hotels with their 
glass-inclosed verandas, all combine to make Lake- 
wood the Mecca of the tourist and traveler who seek 
relief from the rigors of winter and the damp days of 
early spring. Not the least attractive feature of 
Lakewood is its superior railroad accommodations. 
The Central Railroad of New Jersey has kept pace 
with the many improvements in the “ Pine Belt,” 
and to-day the service by train over their line between 
New York and Lakewood is unsurpassed. Modern 
vestibuled express trains of parlor and drawing-room 
cars make the run from the ferry, foot of Liberty 
Street, New York, in one hour and thirty minutes to 
Lakewood. The schedule appended will be found 
ample, and suited to the convenience of all who visit 
this delightful resort. Trains leave ferry, at foot of 
Liberty Street, daily, at 8:15 A.M., 1:30, 3:45, and 4:30 
P.M. Returning, leave Lakewood at Re 8:30, and 
10:45 A. M., 4:00 and 6:25 P.M. No pleasanter outing 
can be enjoyed than a visit to Lakewood by the fast 
trains of the Central Railroad of New Jersey; anda 
season of rest during the Lenten period can nowhere 
be passed more quietly than at this popular resort. 


The Conquering Central Road 


The New York Central is the greatest railroad in 
the world. It 1s the arterial center of the most mag- 
nificent Commonwealth that enriches and pt. 
lishes the geography of the globe. It weds Lake Erie 


to the Atlantic, and is the crowning glory of the 
vast Vanderbilt system, whose growth and grandeur 
are among the miracles of modernism. It is the 
mightiest of the multitude of connecting links be- 
tween the metropolis of the Western Hemisphere 
and all America. It furnishes the most extraordi- 
nary exemplification of the productive power and 
industrial magnitude of the continent. It typifies 
the triumph of commerceand civilization. Its wealth 
is fabulous, its business stupendous, and its benefi- 
cence incalculable.— 7 roy Press. 


SUMMER TUTOR FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Last summer the writer, who 
has three children from nine to thirteen 
years of age, tried the experiment of hiring 

a tutor for them during the vacation months—a 
young man in college, who could row and swim and 
ride as well as teach. ‘The children studied about 
two hours a day (two of them skipped a year in the 
public school when they returned to the city). and 
they learned a good deal of botany and geology 
and a great deal of swimming and fractical ath- 
letics. he q@immer was a success. 

We shall have the same tutor next year, but we 
know of another young man in his college (one of 
our great universities) who would like just sucha 

lace for the summer months. He needs the money. 

e is ee ny in Christian work in his college, 
fond of children, and fitted in every way for the 

osition. This advertisement appears without his 

nowledge. Would any reader of The Christian 
Union like to be placed in peevenpondence with 
him? Address Z. QO. Y., No. 1,000, Christian Union 


Office, New York. 
TOURS 


LADY experienced in European Travel will accom- 
pany a select party to Europe on a three months’ 
tour, sailing May 18th. The party will also command the 
services of a linguist and conductor. References ex- 
changed. For particulars. address 
Mrs. J. F. ABBOTT, Hudson, N. Y. 


DE POTTER’S 
Enropean and Oriental Tours 


THIRTEENTH YEAR 


Three Magnificent Tours for 1892 


Parties select and limited; arrangements unequaled ; 
pighest references. Programmesin 7he Old Worid, post 
ree. 


A. DE POTTER, - Albany, N. Y. 


TOURS~EUROPE 


Under the management of EDWIN JONES, of 
62 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., $325 and upwards. 
‘Ail expenses; first-class. Sailing June and July. 


SEND FOR ITINERARIES 


EUROPEAN TOUR, 8425 
Lasting eight weeks, visiting Ireland, England, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the ine, and Belgium. 
Party leaves New York uly 6. For full information, ad- 
dress Mrs. M. A. B. Ke y of State Normal college, 153 
5S. Knox Street, Albany, N. Y. 


ITALY And CENTRAL EUROPE 


Small berty sells from New York April 13, in charge of 
Mr. E. C. Kimball, Bradford, Mass. Fourth season; 
best Boston references. Send for itinerary. 


THREE EUROPEAN TOURS 


I. Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine, 
Paris, London. 
Il. Englaad and Scotland. 
Ii {. Spain, Portugal, Morocco, and Algiers. 
Unequalel arrangements, Limited parties. Best ref- 
erences. Eighth season, 
MISS MARIETTA MELVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


AS EUROPEAN TOUR, 8400. Lasting 
ten weeks. Visiting leisurely and thoroughly the 
chief places of interest in England, Scotland, Belgium, 
Germany—with the Rhine—Switzerland, and France. 
Party leaves New York June 25th. he leader is a native 
of Europe, an experienced tourist, and a linguist. For 
og address Miss SCHMIDT, Clark’s School, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Italy 


GENOA 


HOTEL DE LONDRES 


PENSION CONTINENTALE 


The only First-class Hotel opposite to the Central Sta- 
tion, to the Florio Rubbattinos’ Offices, to the landing- 
place of the Steamers, and to the Custom-House. We 
situated; superior accommodation, comfort, and moderate 
charges. FLECHIA & FIORONI, 

Propr’s and Managers. 

Gaze’s Hotel Coupons accepted. 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL TIROL. 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; su cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excu 
pamphlets on applicatien. 
PEARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


AMERICAN HOTELS 


Arkansas 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Anew, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 
Beautifully located; superbly appointed; sani con- 
struction perfect spacious observatory ; hielightful park 
and grounds. tters of inquiry prompt A answered. 
wa 


Mountai 
E. JACKSON, MANAGER. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 
The New Waverly Hotel 


Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses; 
utiful and unobstructed scenery, pure mountain air, a 
ne spring of cool flowing water on | pecaniose. Two lines 
of — Bass the door. Beth a block 
use. rst-class. Reasonable rates. 
M. N. WOOD & B. D. WHILDEN, 
Lessees and Managers. 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing South California sent on 
by G. FAY & SON. 


SAN MARCOS HOTEL 
SANTA BARBARA, California 


Illustrated book describing Santa Barbara sent free on 
F. A. SHE 


application. ; PARD, Manager. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful little’city of San Luis Obispo, 
free, 1. W. LAKE, Manager. 


Florida 


FLORIDA 


THREE CHARMING 
WINTER RESORTS 


Tue TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


TAMPA 
bed by a writer as modern 


Descri 
wonder of the worl 

mageitcont in its complete furnishings and sur- 
roun JAN 


ngs. OPENED 
J. H. KING, Manager. 


THE SEMINOLE 


WINTER PARK 
Now Open for the Season 


A ntments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed, 
ppot F. C. CAMPBELL, Manager. 


THE INN 


PORT TAMPA 
On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A 
unique structure, richly furnished and complete in 
every detail of service. Facilities for midwinter 
bathing and boating. 
OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR. 
C. E. HOADLEY, Manager. 


For circulars and other information, apply _to 
Hotel Managers or to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
FRED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ransien permanen ests to 
ies. 5: B. STOC *KHAM. 


Florida 


“ The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 
af on superior ence. A careful — lib- 


management sy first-class in e respect. 
D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


SUWANEE 


SULPHUR SPRINGS 


No ‘prettier spot in Florida for the tourist or pleasure 
seeker. Steam launch and row-boats *’ Way Down Upon 
the Suwanee River.”’ Alligators and hunting in abun- 
dance. Buildings and appointments first-class. Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, and Kidney troubles yield at once to the 
virtues of its waters. Handsomely illustrated book of 20 
pages sent free by 

H, P. DRIVER, Manager, 
Suwanesr, Florida. 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


Massachusetts 


‘The 


American House 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations. 


Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The M etic Water Bathing Resort. 
all the Magnetic Water 
equal af in the cure of rheumatic and nervous ailments. 
rite for pamphlet. 


New Jersey 
AN COURT INN 
N. 
-five minutes Ste. 
the year. 


The Misses Brodrick, 
Clifton Ave, Between 2d and 3d Sts., LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
PRIVATE BOARD. 


HEALTH RESORT 
Baker House, Vineland, N. J. 


air, pure water; fine climate; nomalaria. Terms 


Pure 
$2 per day; $7 0 $10 per week. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters; winter sports. Massage, Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and all 
remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular 


North Carolina 


THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. 


ments rove t of 
OF LUNGS ANG 
ers By as req case. 
Gen trition and the 


All the Summer Resorts 
DON’T HESITATE 


to write to the Recreation Department tor 


printed matter concerning any Summer Re- 
It will be promptly 


sort, wherever located. 


sent by mail, free of charge. Always address 


Recreation Department 


The Christian Union, New York City 


THE: “ORIGINAL: OVERLAND: ROUTE -TO 


Unsurpassed Services. 

\S Fast Time, Pullman Sleepers, 
Union Depots, Pullman Diners, and { 
The Most Majestic Scenery on this Continent. 


| 


S. H. H. CLARK, Cc. S. MELLEN, 
Vice-Pres. and Genl. Manager. Genl. Traffic Manager. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


E. L. LOMAX, 


Genl. Pass. and 
Ticket Agent. 


{A VISIT TO ATLANTIC: 


‘ City, N. J., the far-famed health and pecasuse ~~~ - either delight or disgust, charm or chill, ' ‘ 
blessedness or blues,—it depends on wh ere you 


{ 

2 You will find a new joy in a spring visit—if- von choose a house where you can enjoy 

2 even a cold, rainy day,—where heated rooms, > open grate fires. hot and cold sea-water baths in the ‘ 

2 house, make ou independent of weather. a E CHALFONTE invalids and pleasure-seekers 

¢ are secure of comfort in storm or sunshin 

] A beautiful booklet, with illustrations. ‘will show Sent free. ‘ 
Add THE CHAL 


ou house is like. 
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North Carolina 
ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 
JOHN 8. MARSHALL, Dregcror. 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains ne of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


chee private and public 
t cuisine, m eat- 
ventilati plumb ing exception Complete tn in 
tments, 


joins the park ef strictly Vanderbilt. purest 
ee urest water; Pihe mostiextended views ; the Health- 


Virginia 


THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


y world-famed, this and unique 


be ona bee 
vansary uated a m , ana 
washed by the waters of 
Bay ond ampton wonderfully 
- makes it an resort, 
unsurpassed in healthfulness and general attraction. It 
is the rendezvous for poommpont and m all 
mount, Sad tes ery practice 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


refinement 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH 


The HOTEL WARWICK 


NEWPORT NEWS 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Offers, 2 mast attractive and convenient Winter Retreat 
s and transient 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5&8. 8. CO. 


DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic, the Channel Crossing, and the long 

R. R. Rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA will sail 
from NEW YORK f for G BRALTAR and GEN Aas 
follows FULDA arch 13 WERR 

A, April 16; RA, Ma FULDA, 

Close connections f EGYPT by GER. 
MAN LLOYD STEAM TERS got 
GENOA to ISMALIA. 


For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS the, 2 Bowling Green, now 
© Christian U 


(ld Dominion Steamship Company 


From Pier 26, Nerth River, foot of Beach St. Only 
line without change between New York and 


OLD POINT COMFORT 


Sailing Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at 3 P. m., 
landing passengers the following afternoon within 10¢ 
yards of Hygeia Hotel. Also same days for the Princess 
Anne, Virginia Beach. Tickets include meals and state- 
room. To Old Point, $8.00; excursion, $13.00. Time 
between New York and Old Point, 22 hours. General 
Office, 235 West Street, New York. 


W. L. GUILLAUDELU, Traffic Manager. 


ASK FOR THE 


PERFECT sus 


MADE BY 


C.P.ForD & CO. , y 


ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Examine the 
Hamlin Grand and Upright t Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented ard 
exclusively used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 


remarkable age J of tone and great durability - 
phenomenal capacity to stand 
lin ScCREW- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
is a veri- table triumph 


being pronounced by ex- 
greatest improvement of the century”’ in 
pianoe Pianos and are 
li others. Mason & Hamlin have 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason 
Hamlin Piano is fast ming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HienEest 


STANDARD OF E xcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 

the instrument, and 
won for it Highest Honc vs 
at all World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 


Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without under- the improvements 
Frain by others in pianos Mason & Hamlin 
NGER is claimed to be the t improvement 
of, and stout highest attainable 


HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


SONS 


hs 


ANOS 


mJ, for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue und full information. 

170 Tremont St.. Boston. Mass. 


GHURGH BELLS 
CHU ETAL, LLS AND TIN.) 


a tor 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


Diabetes 
Cured 


case of diabetes meletis. 


HUTCHINSON, Kansas, April 26, 1891.—I was treated for more than three years 
for kidney trouble, and a year and a half ago discovered that I had a well-defined 
I steadily grew weaker until last February, when I 
was obliged to give up my work entirely—I was engineer on the Santa Fe 
Railroad. I went to Excelsior Springs, Missouri. After using the waters my 
improvement was wonderfully rapid, as indicated in my increase in weight— 


thirteen pounds in fourteen days. During the four weeks of my stay my strength increased greatly, 


and I now weigh more than I have at any time dur- . : 
Excelsior Springs 


for families and transient muses. Circula 
applica oO anager Ne 


TRAVEL 


And all Pagific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 


illustrated pamphlet descriptive of THE ELMS 
—capacity five hundred guests. One of the most 
charming all-year-round resorts in America. Address 
Excelsior Springs Company, 


ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
meee oe Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 
SEES Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 


‘ 


it costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of 
the most important inventions in the Musical World of the X/Xth 


Century. 


Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


1HE VOCALION, 


route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 

providing completely equipped rn ee! we will send an instrument on approval pad 

berths at a nominal price, are responsible parties) to any Railroad point in the United States, and within any a 


reasonable distance will furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to 
exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of 
purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested. 


Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, WESTERN DEPOT, MASON & RISCH, 
10 East 16th Street, LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Bet. Union Sq. and 6th Ave. 1174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 5-11 Summer Street, 
Kindly mention this publication when writing. ractory,. WORCESTER, M ASS. 


also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and full informa- 
tion, or a address L, 


L 
Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western R? 
CHICAGO, ILL’ 
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Noenold 


Lyons Silks 


Special attention is invited to an 
importation by last 
FRENCH STEAMER. 


Taffetas Rayé Glacé 


Moiré Antique 


Rayé, Glacé, 
Caméléon, and Faconné. 


Satin Glacé 


Silk ana Wool Fabrics 
Ondine, 


Veloutine, Bengaline, 
Plain, Glacé, and Barré. 


Grenadine, 
Rayé, Moiré, Faconné. 
Gazes, Crepes. 


Broadway A> 19th st. 


New York 


English ” Black Thibet Suits 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
— write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


STLAS 


Never have we seen so great interest 
manifested in this exquisite fabric by 
the most competent judges of Fashion. 

The Types and Styles for this Season 
are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
they are specially adapted to the uses 
demanded of them. 

Moires, always a guarantee of richness 
and elegance, are shown in a multiplicity 
of styles. 

In Taffetas Glaces and Taffetas Rayes 
the effects are pretty and simple. 

The Illuminated Styles on changeable 
Twills are such as to meet with general 
approval. 

In the Damas Patterns neatness and 
elegance prevail. 

Oriental Silks, of Japan, India, and 
China, are in profuse variety and very 
attractive. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
NEW YORK 


BEST&CO |: 


Dresses 


Spring. 


We have now on sale the best line of hand- 
some dresses ever shown by us, in all sizes, 
from two years up to Misses of eighteen, also 
school dresses at moderate prices—all exclusive 
styles from our own workrooms. 


We especially invite those who think there is 
economy, or any other advantage in buying 
materiais and having their Children’s dresses 
mide at home, to inspect these goods and 
prices, 

If you desire anything for Boys, Girls or Babies—write, 
giving full particulars, and we will send iLlustrations and 


descriptions of the latest styles suitable ior purpose 
stated. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 
“CASTILIAN CREAM 


Grease, fresh 
aint and Ink from 


EDUCATIONAL 


New Yorx, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'S 
GENCY 


Established 1855." East "4 mown in 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


France, 3 Grand Rue, Bourg-la- Reine (near Paris). 
ROTESTANT FRENCH BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LADIES 
In quiet, healthy location, five miles from Paris Teach- 
ers of long-standin reputation. tnglish-speaking pupils 
have been ret for years, but will now receiv 
on rown ut 
Prof. Gen, Raymond. Princeton Colle E. F. 


aters, Kilby St., Bost A t 
Miss De St Pierre, 3 Rue. et ‘pply 
MAssACHUssTTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME 


Twenty-five bors scientific 
‘school, or business. All = =A of colts, life com- 
bined with best mental and physical trainin ‘Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest —~ -¥ seventy- 
five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 13 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’'S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens Octo- 


wit 3 for of Language, 


New Jexrszy, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school for boys backward in their studies. Only 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and Bathe: 


matics. ative teachers in M 
Gymanetics | daly. MARY'S. WHITON, 
ils twelve years. 
Bend LOIS A. BANGS 


New York, Canandaigua. 
Gee PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
MissCAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New Yorx, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Advantages unsurpassed. For illustrated ca 
Principal A. G. BENEDICT. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 

ISS MITTLEBERGER’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Pods tion for Harvard 

or examinations, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this head 


ing at one dollar a 
Four cents a week is charged for each word 
iu excecs of thirty. 


WANTED —An invalid desires board at very — 
rates. render some assistance in wore 
by amusing chiidren two or three hours a Unaues 
tionable reference given and required Addiess PA 
No. 1,020, care Christian Union. 


A LADY rat handsome home within half an 
pour’s side ires a few boarders. Address L., 
No. 1,097, care Christian Union. 


su rs 
commission 
to Christian 


A LADY er in Furopean travel will chap 
eron from one to four ladies to the Wagner Festival at 
* uth, and to other places in musepe. Address M. D..,. 

ible House, New York City 


FOR RENT—At Twilight Park in the Catskills, a 
seven. room | fully urnished for housekeeping. 
had by addressing W. E. DRAKE, 


FURNISHED HOUSE in Asheville, N. C., for 
rent. A gentleman who sperds his summers ‘in the North 
wishes to rent his house in Asheville, N. C., from April to 
November. e house is newly built, the situation un- 
surpassed; is on street-car line, contains fourteen 
has all modern convenienc s, and is most comfurtably fur- 
nished. Apply to GWYN & WEST, Asheville, N.C. 14 


A GERMAN LADY desires responsible Her sheech 
matron or housekeeper. Prefers family where he 
would be an advan Address Frau L. PFOST, 
zig, or F. F. Gunn, lens Falls, N. Y. 


WANTED.—A college-educated young man, “hh five 
years’ successful experience in teaching, some literary 
ability, and $1,c00cash to invest, wants to buy an eer. 
est_in a live publication where can learn jo 
and receive a fair tor bis services. Address JOHN 
HALE MORTON, Burlington, V 


BAZ) 
K. 0. THOMPSON) | 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
S45 "BROADWAY, = «= NEW YORE 
Highest Award at 
SUN 
Zz LOweEsT PRICES: for Druggists, 
BN warn. oy DryGoods Dealers and Grocers. 
| Beas 
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Financial 


While money at the center has been 
drawn upon both by the interior and the 
Treasury to a heavy extent during the 
week—the latter in part because of the 
drafts on the Treasury for gold to export— 
there is, as yet, no perceptible decrease 
in the supply of call funds. While rates 
for time money may be said to have 
slightly stiffened, the supply is ample. 
Gold has gone out, on export, this week, 
to the amount of $2,750,000, but all of it 
was shipped on special orders, the rates 
of exchange not justifying it as a business 
transaction; indeed, sight exchange has 
been weak for several days at one per 
cent. below the export rate. This special 
movement of gold, kept up as it has been 
in spite of this fact, makes it difficult to 
estimate the possible magnitude of the 


future shipments, yet there is no reason | 


to anticipate that an outward flow of the 
precious metal will be beyond the normal 
volume, especially since our merchandise 
exports continue to be very large. It is 
noteworthy that outward shipments of 
merchandise from the port of New York 
alone exceed those of a year ago $20,000,- 
000, in round numbers, for the two months 
of the year. Such a gain is phenomenal; 
and now the exports of corn are increas- 
ing heavily, while the movement in wheat 
is not falling away more than is normal at 
this season. 

The iron trade is depressed, but this is 
due, not to a very large output, for we are 
manufacturing more than ever, and selling 
it, but to non-competition in production. 
The month of February exhibits a very 
large increase in its domestic exchange 
reports throughout the country, showing 
that general trade is in a healthy and 
prosperous condition. Allowing for the 
extraordinary increase in the Stock Ex- 
change transactions at New York, which 
appear in the Clearing-House reports, 
there is an increase, outside of these, of 
over $300,000,000 for the country at large. 
These figures are significant, especially 
when we note that the chief cities at the 
South and on the Pacific Coast make a 
decreased showing. 

The investigations going on in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania with regard to 
the deal between the coal roads and com- 
panies have served to check the specula- 
tion in these stocks, and have depressed 
prices very considerably. The reorganiza- 
tion plan of the Richmond Terminal Com- 
pany has not yet been put forth, and the 
delay—suggesting difficulties and differ- 
ences—together with the appointment of a 
temporary receivership for the Georgia 
Central Railway and Banking Company, 
with its connecting lines, has also worked 
a depression in all of the shares and secur- 
ities belonging to the system, which be- 
came marked at the close; while, on the 
other hand, the Vanderbilt properties, 
especially Lake Shore, made a very sud- 
den rise on Friday and Saturday. Lake 
Shore advanced some 12 per cent., but re- 
acted about 6 per cent. in the final dealings, 
while New York Central, Northwest, 
Canada Southern, Michigan Central, and 
the Nickel Plate shares were appreciated 
from 1 to 5 per cent. in the movement. 
There was no especial reason for this ad- 
vance excepting in the great earnings of 
the companies and the flattering prospects 
during the coming season. New England 
also took a start upwards, and scored a 
rise of some 7 per cent., but lost it all be- 
fore the final closing. The general list is 
steady, with no marked changes to report; 
but the uniformly favorable railway earn- 


ings reported were exceptionally satisfac- 
tory for the week, and the figures denote 
a general increase on all roads but those 
in the Southern States, where the over- 
production of cotton has served to check 
a prosperity hoped for. The conditions of 
the cereal crops for the 1892 yield so far 
are good, and in some States very promis- 


ing. 

The bank statement is as follows: 
Specie, veces. 3.334,500 
Legal tender, decrease.............. 933,000 
Deposits, increase 1,639,900 
Reserve, 5,677,475 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of little less than $22,000,000, with 
money ruling at 1% to 2 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company's Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut 
Street, 
Philadelphia 


$500,000 00 


d 
2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabiiitios |. 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,993,549-53 


THOS. MONT President. 
PEROT, Vice-President 


ASCHARD ARIS, 
JAMES Secretary and Treas 


Subscriptions will be received at 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO. 
39 William St., New York, 


HAMILTON TRUST CO. 
191 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


For 3,000 Shares Seven Per Cent. Preferred 
Cumulative Stock, Each, 
OF THE 


“Domestic ’’ Sewing Machine Co. 
Established 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


$300,000 (only) 7 Per Cent. Preferred Cumu- 
lative Shares are offered for sale. 


ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 
ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Payment to per cent. on application, balance in 30 
days, or, if preferred, in installments of 10 per cent. 
each ; the first installment to be due 30 days after 
allotment, and the remaining installments at inter- 
vals of 30 days. 


PROSPECTUS furnished, information 
given, and applications for the purchase of 
the shares will be received by the above Com- 
panies, or at any of the Agencies of the 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 


“Those who are interested in safe invest nents 
should send for a copy of the prospectus.’’— 
Journal of Commerce. 


%—HIGH GRADE—8% 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% GILT-EDGED FIRST MORTGAGES 


On Highly Improved City and Farm Prop- 
erty. Absolutely Safe. Write to 


WILLIAM M. BYERS 
Spokane, - Wash. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Augustus D. Julliard, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 


Josiah M. Fiske, Edwin Packard, 
Walter R. Gillette, Henry H. Rogers, 
Robert Goelet, Henry W. Smith, 


George Griswold Haven, H. McK. Twombly, 
Oliver Harriman, Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 
Charles R. Henderson, William C. Whitney, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., J. Hood Wright. 


The sinking fund principle 
as embodied in our mortgages 
insures payment at maturity. 
Have you looked into our sys- 
tem? If not, Why not? Sev- 
eral thousand people who have 
are now investors with us. We 
don’t guarantee over six per 
cent., but have always paid ten. 


The Home Sav- Money with this Association will 
ings and Loan earn nearly Three Times as much 

o sociation as in an ordinary savings bank, 
of Minneapolis. | and can be withdrawn at 30 
Assets, $700,000. days’ notice. 


For Sarees He NEWHALL, sastere Otice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Investing even 


Fifty Dollars 


requires care. No one 
wants to throw money 
away. We send, free, a 
little book which will 
| make the matter clear. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


ENTITLED 


“Information About 
Investments” 


IN 
Savings Banks, Irrigation Bonds, 
Life Insurance, Fire Insurance, 
Water Bonds, Industrials, 
Railroads, Electric Lights, . 
Can be had on application, or address 


Equitable Mortgage Co. 


208 Broadway, N. 


| 
| 
| 
AD.1810. 
CASH CAPITA 
— 
| 
| | 
i 
u 
“ 
— 
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$500,000 
1st MORTGAGE 5% GOLD BONDS 


EDISON 


Flectric Illuminating Co. 
Of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dated Oct. 1, 1890. Due Oct. 1, 1940. 
Interest payable April and October. 
Redeemable at 110 and interest after Oct. 1, 
1900, at Company's option. 


Franklin Trust Co., Trustee of the Mortgage. 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Brooklyn controls by license from the 
parent Edison Company the exclusive right 
for the City of Brooklyn to use the Edison 
system for the production and distribution 
of electric light and power, as also for all 
patents controlled by the parent Company 
for isolated business. 


The Edison system of conductors, covered by many 
atents, is wholly underground, thus securing complete 
immunity from the many troubles incident to overhead 
systems of distribution. 


The light is of low tension and perfectly safe, and is 
popular with the public by reason of the steadiness of its 
burning and regularity of its supply, as is evinced by the 
increased demand for light and power. 


_ The funds realized from this issue of bonds will be used 
in extending its underground conductors into districts 
where they are assured of a paying load to start with, and 
to build and equip new stations, as also to increase the 
capacity of the present central station, which is necessary 
to properly supply the demand now being made upon it. 


These bonds are secured bya first mortgage on all the 
property, realand personal, now owned or hereafter to be 
acquired, rights. franchises, leases, underground con- 
ductors, and everything pertaining to the business of the 
Company. 


It is provided in the mortgage securing these bonds 
that there cannot be at any time an amount issued in 
excess of ay per cent. of the outstanding capita) stock, 
and the total issue of these bonds is shesketel limited to 
$2,500,000. 


The real estate owned by the Company is centrally 
located and valuable for general business purposes. 
The Company commenced operations Sept. 1, 1889. 


The total lamp equivalent connected March 1, 1892, is 
44,709. During January and February of this year there 
have been added more ‘than 3,300 additional lamps, and 
orders for 10,000 more are in hand to be connected by 

ay 1. 

The percentage of gain in results, 1891 
compared with 1890, shows: 

Increase in gross earnings, 90 per cent. 

Increase in expenses, 33 per cent. 

Increase in net earnings, 140 per cent. 

January, 1892, net earnings were 89,114.91, 
compared with 86,127.73 in 1891. 

February, 1802, net earnings were 89,028.92, 
compared with 84,949.60 in 1891. 

The Company is paying regular quarterly dividends of 
1 percent ou its capital stock, having begun same for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1890. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


E. LE GRAND BEERS, C. N. HOAGLAND, 

JOSEPH E. BROWN, SAMUEL INSULL, 

EUGENE CROWELL, DARWIN R. JAMES, 

CHAS. E. CROWELL, MARTIN JOOST, 

ETHAN ALLEN DOTY, EDWIN PACKARD, 

F. S. HASTINGS, CHAS. M. PRATT, 
GEO. FOSTER PEABODY. 

The undersigned will receive subscriptions 
for the above at the price of 101% and ac- 
crued interest. 

Subscription books will be opened Wednes- 
day, March 16. at 9 A.M., and closed Friday, 
March 18, at 3 P.M., and allotment made 
as soon thereafter as possible. The right 
is reserved to reject any or all offers or bids, 
to allot a smaller amount than subscribed 
for, and to close the books at an earlier date 
than that mentioned. 

Terms of payment: 10 per cent. payable 
upon application, balance within 10 days 
after allotment, at which time the bonds 
will be ready for delivery. 

Full particulars on application. 


Franklin Trust Co. 


186 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


16 AND 18 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
20 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
ALBANY and PROVIDENCE, 


PERFECTIO 


DRESS STA 


Y 
has the name ped 
Made by 


back of each . Bay no other. 
TE STAY CO» Decrelt, Mick. 


About People 


—Ex-Empress Eugénie has still in her 
service the woman who was her favorite 
maid in the Empire days. 

—The faculty of the Chautauqua College 
for the summer of 1892 includes Professor 
I. D. Seymour, of Yale; Professors Moses 
Coit Tyler and H.C. Elmer, of Cornell; 
Professor R. T. Ely, of John Hopkins ; Pro- 
fessor R. B. Richardson, of Dartmouth ; 
Professor I. H. Gilmore, of Rochester, and 
many others representing leading colleges 
and universities. President Harper, of the 
University of Chicago, is Principal of the 
College, and is to be present during the 
entire session. 

—‘ M. de Lesseps,” according to a Paris 
correspondent, “ is not only in the enjoy- 
ment of his wonted health, which is excel- 
lent for a man of his great age, but has 
not been kept at home for a single day by 
the slightest indisposition, or even as a 
measure of prudence, which, considering 
the weather with which we have been 
afflicted, would have been a very natural 
proceeding on his part. The ‘ Grand 
Francais’ goes out daily, and is wonder 
fully hale and hearty.” M. de Lesseps is 
now in his eighty-seventh year. 

—Du Chaillu, the explorer and traveler, 
is, an interviewer says, a very mild-map- 
nered and modest man for a man who has 
penetrated the African jungles, slain half a 
dozen wild orang-outangs in close combat, 
as he has really done, and then jumped from 
beneath the burning sun of the Libyan Des- 
ert to freeze under the polar star. He is 
very amiable and courteous in his inter- 
course with stranger and friend alike, and 
he is an especial favorite with children, who 
like his simplicity and kindliness. 

— The last devotee of Marie Antoi- 
nette,” as he was called, M. Eugéne de 
Thiae, has just died at a ripe old age. 
For many years, says the London “ Tele- 
graph,” he spent his time collecting every 
article which had belonged to the royal pris- 
oner at the Temple on which he could lay 
his hands, and a goodly proportion of a com- 
fortable fortune had enabled him to bring 
together a large variety of interesting relics 
of her whom he delighted to honor. He 
was an eccentric man, and in his will he 
directed that he should be conveyed to his 
last resting-place in the small, plain, and 
unadorned hearse reserved for the poorest 
classes, and that not a single relative or 
friend should be invited to his obsequies. 


False Economy 


Is practiced by man ple, who buy inferior arti- 
cles of food because c eaper than standard goods. 
Surely infants are entitled to the best food obtain- 
able. It is a fact that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” 
Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant food. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


CONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


They 

regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 
Every Dose Effective. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N.Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co.. Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P. 8. Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. 

D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


45 sold in ’88 
2,288 sold in’89 
6,268 sold in’90 

20,049 sold in ’9! 
60,000 wi be sold in’ 


A Stee! Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
C7 These figures teil the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermotor. Where 
one goes others follow, 
and we *“*take the country.”’ 
Though sold, we were unable to make all of 
the 20.049 Aermotors in "91. Orders often 
waited 8 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly increased our plant and are pre- 

promptly to plant our increase in 
every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aere 
motor Co, in the 4h year of ite exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmilis as all other 
makers combined ? How we came 
» « Woriginate the Steel Wheel, the 
Qt Stvel Fixed Tower, the Steel Tilting 
5 Bower? 


pus tens 


OSQE 
sojow 


81 


L 


8] PUS pos 


@ GS ist. We commenced in a field fn 
ham which there had been no improve- 
ment for 25 years, and in which § 

b there seemed no talent or ambition, 
4 * and none has yet been shown except 
S in feedle imitation of our 


OGL ‘Supuyed pood os 


GAZINWA TWD 


2d. Before commencing 
manufacture, exhaustive scien- 
tite investigation aud experti- 
@ ments were made by a skilled 
mechanical engineer, in which 
over 5.000 dynamometric tests 
© Were made on 61 different forms 
£ of wheels, propelled by artifici 
* and therefore uniform wind, 


pezjuy 


which settled definitely many 
questions relating to the proper## 
speed of whee!, the best form, 
angle, curvature and amount of sail surface, the resist- 
ance of air to rotation, obstructions In the wheel, such as 
heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in 
the vaneless mill, and many other more abstruse, though 
not less important questions. These Investiga- 
tions proved that the power of the best 
wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
AERMOTOR daily demonstrates it has 
been done. 

. To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- 
tees its coods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and te 
the enormous ou! put of its factory which enables it to fur- 
ni«h the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
‘2 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever put 
ia & windmill. and have made an exhaustive re=- 
vision of the Aermotor and Towers. 

If you wanta strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—or if 
want the tower you don't have toclimb (the Steel TFT litin 
4 Tower) and the Wheel that runs when all others stand sti 

that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as long 
2 (The Steel Aermotor) or if you wants Geared Aermotor to 
© churn, grind, cut feed, pump water, turn grindstone and 
> saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of 
® one ($100), write for copiously illustrated printed matter, 
showing every conceivable phase of windmill construction 
= & ond work, to the AERMOTOR CO, Lith and Rock. 

well Sts., Chicago, or 12 Main St., San Francisco. 


WASIE 
Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitches in each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
ful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
each for so cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL. 

SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. 


y System enables 
t v 


of your house with water wi 


Aermotor Pneumatic Water Supp! 


f | 
——, 
ds. 
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SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, N.Y. 


CUNY 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
FANCY COODS, Etc. 


CATALOGUE NOTICE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and 


Summer Catalogue which will be issued about 


April tst, and mailed free of charge to out of town 


residents. Send us your name early as the supply 


will be limited. 
“MIEN TION TETIS PATER.” 


H. O'NEILL & GO., 6th ave., n. y. 


"Are You Dyspeptic? 


If you suffer from any form 
of Indigestion, you will find 
the digestive tablets, Peptonix, 
a perfect relief and cure. 


Do not try to cure Dyspepsia with an article 
warranted to cure every ill that flesh is ©) 


heir to. It can not be done, and you 
can not afford to trifle with your stomach. NY 
These tablets are not a cure-all. They CP Onl 
will relieve and cure gastric troubles 


without injury to the system, and that is 
all we claim for them. 


We will mail free to any address a sample of Peptonix. 


eptonix are sold by druggists, or we mail them. postpaid, on receipt of price, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO. Boston, Mass. 


Outlook in Temperance 


It is quite unfortunate that the enthu- 
siastic advocates of temperance reform 
should allow themselves to exaggerate the 
economic evils resulting from the liquor 
traffic. There is no need of exaggeration. 
The facts are bad enough. In the articles 
we are publishing by Mr. Gustafson there 
are some views from which we dissent, 
and the statistics he gave last week were 
very wide of those which we have accepted 
as authoritative. To us the outlook is 
very serious, but by no means hopeless. 
We do not believe that, in spite of the pro- 
longed temperance agitation, this Nation is 
now spending twelve hundred million dol- 
lars a year ($100 per family) for liquor. 
In the report of the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner, five years ago, it was esti- 
mated that the Nation’s liquor bill was 
about as follows : 


$337,000,000 
For wine and untaxed liquors....... 59,000,000 

$700,000,000 


This estimate was quite as great as the 
facts would warrant, inasmuch as the av- 
erage price of each drink of spirits was 
estimated at 714 cents. There is a great 
deal of cheap liquor drunk in the United 
States, and a great deal of it is bought by 
the jug instead of by the glass. Seven 
hundred and fifty million dollars would to- 
day be a high estimate for the direct cost 
of liquor to its consumers. From this ex- 
penditure ought to be deducted the $1 40,- 
000,000 which goes into the National and 
local treasuries, and. not to the liquor- 
makers and liquor-sellers. The direct loss 
to the public should, therefore. be put at 
$600,000,000, and not $1,200,000,000 as 
estimated by the “Voice” and accepted 
by Mr. Gustafson. The indirect loss re- 
sulting from the traffic Mr. Gustafson esti- 
mates at $900,000,000, making a total of 
$2,100,000,000. Such figures, we think, 
instead of stirring people to action, set 
them to doubting. The total income of 
the American people is but a little more 
than $8,000,000,000. It does not stand 
to reason that one-fourth of the income of 
all our families goes to pay the liquor bill. 
It isavery deplorable fact that nearly one- 
twelfth of it should go in this way. Of 
our National income one-half goes to 
the richest twelve per cent. of society, 
and the other half to the remaining 
eighty-eight per cent. Even if we assume 
that the richest class spends three times 
as much per family for liquor as_ the 
poorer classes, we see that fully $500,000,- 
000 of the expenditure for drink comes from 
the masses who are largely dependent 
upon their labor for support. This means 
that the wages of a month and a half each 
year is spent upon a commodity which 
adds to the wretchedness instead of the 
comfort of the families in which it enters. 
A moderate estimate shows the supreme 
importance of temperance reform in car- 
rying forward the greater work of labor re- 
form—which we conceive to be the secur- 
ing to every family of the essentials to 
comfort, culture, and character. 

The death of another victim of the 
Keeley gold cure has led to the introduc- 
tion into the New York Senate of a bill 
providing for an investigation of the Keeley 
treatment. The especial object is to as- 
certain whether it contains any poison pro- 
ducing the insanity or convulsions from 
which several of those treated have died. 
According to the report in the “ World,” 
the physician in charge of the New York 
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branch of the Keeley Institute admits that, 
in preparing patients for the cure, nerve 
tonics are sometimes used which “ tem- 
porarily affected the mind.” Dr. Keeley, 
according to the same report, has refused 
to disclose the secret composition of his 
remedy, claiming that it would be abused 
by those who indulge their appetites if 
they had the cure at hand. We have be- 
fore noted that Dr. Keeley did not rise to the 
moral standards set by his profession, and 
the prejudice which this occasioned is hard- 
ly changed by the moral level suddenly as- 
sumed when he refuses to make known the 
remedy for fear the disease will be allowed 
to spread. Aside from the fact that so 
large a percentage of those cured by the 
Keeley treatment have broken down in a 
short time in some way that indicated that 
their whole system had been put in a 
fatally abnormal condition by the treat- 
ment, the claim of its advocates runs 
counter to a moral principle to which we 
know of no exceptions ; viz., there is no such 
thing as a physical cure for a moral evil. 
A vice canbe cured only by the will of 
the victim aided by the removal of tempta- 
tion. 


The Grand Jury of the United States 
District Court of Boston last week took 
the first step, so far as we have heard, to- 
ward the enforcement of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act passed by the last Congress. 
It indicted all the officers and directors of 
the Cattle-Feeding and Distilling Company, 
popularly known as the “ Whisky Trust.” 
The President and eight directors, if con- 
victed under this law, will be liable to a fine 
not exceeding $10,000, or imprisonment at 
hard labor for a term not exceeding five 
years. The minimum penalties are not 
stated in the newspaper report, but these 
are much more important, as only the 
minimum penalties are likely to be en- 
forced. It is somewhat singular that 
under this law no one seems to have been 
indicted for any of the combinations to 
raise the price of the necessities or com- 
forts of life, and that a Grand Jury should 
be roused to action for the first time 
against a combination to make whisky 
scarce and dear. 

A Republican Senator in Iowa has 
introduced a local option license measure 
which is almost certain to pass the Senate, 
and may pass the lower house as well. 
The Democrats will probably support it 
unanimously, as the laxest law possible at 
the present session, and a_ half-dozen 
Republicans may vote for it, in order to 
get rid of the question in the approaching 
Presidential election. In substance, the 
b.ll provides that boards of supervisors of 
counties, on presentation of a petition 
signed by two-fifths of the qualified electors 
of such county, shall submit the question 
to a vote of the people whether or not 
liquors may be manufactured or sold 
therein. No permit shall be issued in any 
ward or township which shall cast a 
majority of votes against the granting of 
permits. Applications must describe the 
premises and must be signed by the 
owner of premises, and, if in acity or 
incorporated town, by a majority of prop- 
erty-owners and residents on both sides of 
the street on which it is to be carried on, 
to a distance of two hundred feet in each 
direction, and, if outside the limits of a 
city, by thirty freeholders of the precinct 
where it isto belocated. What is resisted 
by most Republican legislators in Iowa 
as a disastrous step backward would be 
resisted by the Republican legislators in 
New York as a hazardous jump forward. 


Solid Silver 
Direct from 
the Maker 


This Solid Silver Salad 
Bowl, Fork, and Spoon, re- 
poussé chased and tastefully 


cased, $65. Because it goes directly from the manufacturer 
to customer there is a — of 33% per cent. 


Send for an assortment o 


cases of Silver suitable for Wedding 


gifts for whatever value you determine upon, from $5 to $500. 
Oyster Forks, Coffee Spoons, Bon-bon Dishes from $10 upward. 
Our $75 Gold Hunting or Open-faced Watch for gentlemen is 


W 


aranteed to run within 30 seconds per month. Our Ladies’ 
atch, $40, will run equally close. Send for price-list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware 


17 Union Square, corner 15th Street and Broadway 


> 
COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 


ures Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula, and all Wasting 


— 


Diseases 


is pleasant and palatable to take as honey. Does not produce Nausea, 
8 easily assimilated. 


ts strengthening effects are almost immediate. 
Itdoes not come up to assert itself semi-occasionally after being swal. 


lowed, as other Emulsions certainly do. 


reat Producer of BONE and MUSCLE, it purifies the Blood, and 


itisa Cc 
patients gain rapidly in weight while taking it. 


itis a true Emulsion, the only onethatis always ready, always alike, and 
that never has a th 


ick, gummy, and greasy blob at the top to upset the 


patient’s stomach. 


= 
MAGEE EMULSION canes 


tis used in all the leading hospitals. 
tis prescribed by the most eminent physicians in the United States 
Canada, and many assert that itis 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Ask your Druggist for it, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
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Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to To Christian Union, accompanied with a postage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
of the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 
be given as promptly as practicable.) 


At what age may we feel that our little ones are 
safe with Jesus, when taken from this world as 
infants or children, who have not felt the need of 
giving themselves to him wholly, and especially when 
they are taken suddenly, and we do not have oppor- 
tunity to ask his especial care forthem? We know 
there are many who are taken before they have 
reached the age of twenty, and if they have not 
realized the necessity of living as close to him as 
many older ones do, are we to think that such are 
not saved? I would like also to ask if young persons 
who in their heart feel that they love Jesus and are 
his, do wrong if they enjoy, once in a while, a social 
dance or game of cards, or a theatrical entertain- 
ment. 


As to the latter question, any indul- 
gence the character of which is disputed 
must be entered into with a good con- 
science as being right for that person, or 
else it is for that person not right. 
As to the former, there are few, if any, 
who at present doubt whether those who 
die in infancy are saved. As to older 
children, and all who leave this world 
at an age while character is still undevel- 
oped and plastic, the hopeful view is the 
right one, that the training interrupted by 
death is carried on by grace in the life to 
come. 


A friend sends us a newspaper clipping about the 
Bible with the request, “* Please answer.’ The es- 
sential clauses of the extract are these: ‘** We must 
either deny the divinity or admit the sufficiency of 
the Book. If the Book is incomplete, it cannot be of 
God ; if it be of God, it must be perfect.” 


All that requires answer here is the false 
meaning put upon “perfect,” and the 
strained view of what the perfection of the 
Bible consists in. It is in nothing else 
than its complete sufficiency as a guide to 
that knowledge of God and Christ which is 
life eternal. There may be various imper- 
fections in it which in no way detract from 
its perfect adequacy as a means to that 
end. The authority of the Beatitudes, for 
instance, is not impaired by errors of his- 
tory in the chronicles. 


1. Can you tell me where to get Bacon’s “ Simili- 
tude and Illustration’? 2. Also, McFarland’s 
“Altar God”? 3. What is the best work on “ illus- 
tration”? 4. Where can I get Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
Lowell Lectures ? H. T. B. 

1 and 2. Who will answer? 3. Ques- 
tion too indefinite : illustration of what? 4. 
The series will be published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Do you believe in the fall of our race in Adam, 
according to the common doctrine? Or, if not, how 
do you account for the depravity of human nature ? 

We think that the fall of Adam was a 
type of the fall of all men, but not the 
cause of the fall of all men. “In Adam 
all die” is widely understood to mean, in 
Adam’s ferson all die ; we think it means, 
in Adam’s /tkeness, etc. The cause of 
Adam’s fall is the cause of every other fall— 
the weakness of the spiritual, as compared 
with the sensuous, element of our nature. 


What is considered by scholars to be the ablest 
attempt to corroborate Scripture statements by mon- 
uments, ancient documents, etc. ? W.S. B. 

“ The Bible in Relation to Modern Dis- 
coveries”” (Harpers, $2.50); also a series 
by the Religious Tract Society (of Lon- 
don), ‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” 


Please tell me the English preachers whose works 
you would consider most helpful to a student both 
in regard to style and theology. Pi ee Le 

We would suggest Chalmers and 
Guthrie, Robertson and Dale, especially 


Dr. Dale’s recent sermons, “ Fellowship 
with Christ.” 


Is there some small, easy book giving the outlines 
of Bible history which I could teach for five or ten 
minutes a Sunday with the other lesson ? 


E. W. W. 

A suitable book for such a purpose is 
Maclear’s (Smaller) History of each Tes- 
tament. (30 cts. T. Whittaker, New York.) 


J. L. M—The phrase in the Apostles’ 
Creed, “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church,” originally and properly signifses 
“the Church universal,” or (as phrased in 
the “ Te Deum”) “ the Church throughout 
all the world.” The Roman and the Greek 
Churches undoubtedly restrict the term to 
their own communions severally. Protest- 
ants use it in varying senses; some, no 
doubt, in Calvin’s sense of the “ invisible 
Church.” The varying senses thus put 
upon it only show that the ideal which it 
stands for is more or less adequately real- 
ized—a fact which does not seem to make 
the creed which embodies such an ideal 
any less fit for general use. 


H. R.—We do not advise you to boy- 
cott your minister and your church be- 
cause your minister smokes tobacco. We 
wish that no minister, and for that matter 
no layman, smoked; but if one swallow 
does not make a summer, neither does one 
blur vitiate a prophet. If your minister 
and your church are, on the whole, doing 
good work in the community, by all means 
sustain them in that work. 


{one tried, Used Always.” 
AN HOUTEN’S 


““Confound those 
Boys! They are 
Always asking for 
‘More’ since the 
Poard introduced 
VAN HOUTEN’s 


Cocoa,” 
___PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 
aar-Ifnot obtainable from your grocer, en- 
close 25 cts. to either VaN Hovten & Zoon,106 
Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave.. 
Jhicago, and a can containing epongn for 35 
to 40 cups will be mailed. Men 
lication. Prepared only by the inventors 
AN HouteN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


RUPTURE cine: 


BOOK MAILEC FREE. GEO.R.FULLER ROCHESTER,N* 


All Grocers sell GOLD DUS 


T WASHING POWDER. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEA 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, P 


Sole Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
NS, SAN FRANCISCO 
ITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


How do we KNOW that 


BURPEE 
SEEDS 


Because they have all been thoroughly tested by us 
before they are offered to you. We know their Vitality 
and Vigor. We also know that their QUALITY 
IS THE BEST. We raise them from the choic- 
est selected strains, either upon our own farm or subject 
to our personal supervision, and we are justified in 
the warrant given in our Catalogue—that there are 
NO BETTER SEEDS than BURPEE’S. From good 
seeds only can good crops be grown; nothing should 
induce you to risk planting any others, You can learn 


all about THE BEST SEEDS, and what they cost in § 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


The milk served by the ‘‘ milkman,” is from 
twelve to forty-eight hours old. _ It, especially 
in hot weather, takes on rapid chemical changes. 
The microscope proves it to be the most common 
conveyance of the Bacteria of Cholera-Infantun 
and Marasmus., and to this is traceable the large 
death-rate ot infants during the summer months, 


Pure Milk 


The milk in Horlick’s Malted Milk is treated 
within two hours from the cow. The animal 
heat properly extracted, then thoroughly steril- 
ized and evaporated in vacuo to a dry powder. 
No disease germs are possible. 


A Baby Food 


Combine milk with wheat and barley as in 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared in such a form 
that it is not subject to climatic change, an we 
have a palatable food, free from starch, that 1s 
most nutritious and easily digested by the child, 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO, 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


Roses On Their Own Roots. 


What ?:How 


These two questions always stand before in- | 
dividual success with flowers. We answer 
the “Via?” withour famous Roses, Hardy 
Plants, etc., which are propagated by special 
methods of our own and made ready to grow | 
and bloom anywhere, Notwithstanding its | 
size and variety our stock contains nothing | 
but what is worth the care that flowers require, 
We stand between flower lovers and the pre- | 
sent florist’s hobby, which seeks to find and | 
sell great, grand, and glittering novelties in- | 
stead of standard and satisfying flowers, The 
** /fow”’ isanswered, as to getting, by our mail | 
system which brings the choicest Roses, pre- | 
paid, to anyone having a post office, and asto | 
keeping, by our Guide to Rose Culture which | 
will give the most inexperienced, in twenty- | 
five minutes, flower secrets it has taken us | 
twenty-five years to acquire. It will be sent 

for the asking, together with a sample copy of 

our Floral Magazine, ‘‘ Success with Flowers” 

for company. Let us become acquainted. 


; The DINGEE & CONARD co. 


‘West Grove, Pa. 


EVERGREENS, Tana.” Lists Pree 


QVERGREEN NURSERIES. EVERGREEN. Wis 


Bits of Fun 


“ Do you think your doctor has benefited 
you?” “Yes.” “How?” “Taught me 
economical habits.’’— 7e/egram. 


It’s mighty hard to know sometimes 
what to do inthis world. A pretty girl is 
praised, but a young man is blamed, for 
being fresh.— Somerville Journal. 


Watts—Every man has his own secret 
sorrow, I guess. Potts—Yes, indeed. 
Even the happiest-appearing man has a 
skeleton in his midst.—/ndianapolis Four- 
nal, 


Mr. Que See—Sneaky sort of man? 
What do you mean, sir? Witness—Well, 
sor, he’s the sort of man that'll never look 
ye straight in the face until yer back’s 
turned.—/udy. 


A New Hampshire farmer was once 
asked how he made boarders pay. He 
said he found out what the boarders didn’t 
like and then fed them on it. A publisher 
of a newspaper can’t do that.—/Printers’ 
Ink. 


“ Now let’s see,” said the playwright: 
“you want a play with one star part 
and—” “One star part? Sixteen, my 
dear sir. I forgot to tell you—this play 
is for amateurs,” returned the manager.— 
Brooklyn Life. 


The electric cars have already lent the 
impertinent small boy a new figure of 
speech. Out on Jamaica Pond the other 
night a tall man, who was skating along 
in one straight, continuous, even line, sud- 
denly struck something and came down 
with a bump. “ Aha, mister,” said a small 
boy who was playing hockey near by, “ yer 
trolley’s off."— Boston Transcript. 


’ 


“TI hardly think I have any father, I 
hardly think I have any father,” five-year- 
old Helen was heard repeating to herse'f. 
“ Why, my child, what are you saying ?” 
asked her mother. “Oh, I have got to learn 
it to please my Sunday-school teacher. 
She says it’s a prayer.” And so it was; 
but investigation proved it to begin: “I 
heartily thank thee, heavenly Father.”— 
Harper's Young People. 


From the Sublime to the Ridiculous.—A 
party who had been reverently studying 
Greek art and the Grecians at the Museum 
of Fine Arts the other day were coming 
out of the building. They were preceded 
by a number of small boys. One of these 
patted one of the large terra-cotta vases 
at the foot of the entrance steps, and 
called to his mate: “I say, Dick, ain’t 
this a big bean-pot !"— Boston Transcript. 


Chinese Matrimony 


is the name of a hardy, rapid-growing, berry-bearing 
vine, which is the star novelty in plants for 1892. 
This beautiful hardy climbing plant was illustrated 
and fully described 1n the introducer’s advertisement 
in our issue of January 30. It is a profuse bloomer, 
and, following the violet-colored flowers, the berries, 
of oblong form and the size of cherries, begin to 
form, and increase in great numbers, until the vine 
is one mass of brilliant scarlet fruit. The Matri- 
mony Vine we be had from the introducers, Peter 
Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New 
York, for 40c. each, 3 for $1, 7 for $2, 12 for $3, who 
will send them free by mail upon receipt of the 
price named. With every order Messrs. Peter Hen- 
derson & Co. will also send free their great catalogue 
of * Everything for the Garden” (the value of which 
alone is 25 cents). Those wishing catalogue only 
can obtain it by remiting 25 cents, which amount can 

ucted on first order from catalogue. Postage 
stamps accepted as cash for either vine or catalogue. 


this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


After the Grip 


“A Walking Ghost” was What They 
Called Mrs. Rumrill 


Mrs. Susie C. Rumrill, of Royalton, Vt., volun- 
tarily writes: For years I had gastric dyspepsia, 
and recently had the Grip. I got into such a serious 
condition that I had fits, during which time I could 
not think collectedly or talk without forgetting what 
I was ‘saying. I could not sleep, had no appetite, 
and people said I looked like a walking ghost, I was 
so pale. When I laid down I 


Could Not Breathe 


with any comfort. Something suggested to me to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Before the first bottle was 
gone I had quite an appetite, which increased until 
I could eat well without any distress or disturbance 
afterward. I have taken six bottles, the color has 
eome back to my face, I have no fits, can breathe well 
when lying down, and am perfectly well. Iam more 
than thankful for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


HOOD’S PILLS act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels; cure headache. 


Babies are always happy 
when comfortable. They 
are comfortable when well. 
They are apt to be well when 
fat; they worry and cry when 
thin. 

They ought to be fat; their 
nature is to be fat. 

If your baby is thin, we 
have a book for you—CaRE- 
FUL LIVING—free. 


Scott & Bownes, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 


NO SECOND CHANCE. 


SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business 
the largest in the world—Merit Tells. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 


tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
asking. Don’t sow Seeds till you get it. 


D.M.FERRY & CO. ,Detroit,Mich 


P.O. Box 1207 
TREES, 
HARDY PLANTS, 
RHODODENDRONS, ETC, 

We are known through the country as 
Headquarters for these. We spare no 
trouble in planning and planting Private 


Grounds and Gardens. Write us, »"d 
save failures and expense. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


= | 
| 
THE SOWER HAS 
Good sense says make the most of the first 
FERRY’S 
CROW, 
VV 
Q FOR 
A [2 Cts. 
I will mail 1 Pkg. Lettuce, 
Melon, Kadish, Tomate and & 
Magnificent Fiower Seeds--in all 
9 Pkgs. (listed in no catalog in 
America under postpaid for 12e) Be 
yay This low offer is to induce you to try 
my live Northern Grown Seeds. Te 
1,000,000 
= PLANTS AND ROSES ” 
Se for t Catalog S 
aAining 4col’d plates. Cat 
JOHN A. SALIE 
4q La Crosse, Wis, S 
2ER LAC 
¥ TWO-CENT stamp will carry 
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Correspondence 
Can Moral Influence be Made a 


Power in Politics ? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The success of the hasty and but half- 
organized opposition to the pool-selling 
bills before the New Jersey Legislature 
has proved the strength of the moral sen- 
timent in the community when united in 
demanding recognition by law-makers and 
executives. 

The saloon and gambling elements have 
secured their influence in party councils 
by knowing what they want and calling 
for it, backed by the power of their dis- 
ciplined organizations. Their favor means 
votes; it is something tangible. Moral 
opposition splutters, but seldom condenses ; 
it is unharnessed and unguided, and does 
not pull a pound. Party managers and 
candidates, being usually astute men, pre- 
fer a well-oiled donkey-engine to a thou- 
sand horse-power Corliss without any 
shafting. 

How can the moral sense of a commu- 
nity be solidified into a political power ? 
Law and order leagues have not had the 
success their earnest workers have hoped, 
because obliged to work for the convic- 
tion of liquor and pool selling law-breakers 
through officials who are subsidized by 
the organizations of the law-breakers, and 
who regard the oath of office less than the 
pledge to their subsidizers, dreading their 
owners’ “knife” more than the outraged 
public’s evanescent frown. 

Under our laws the county sheriff is the 
motive power of justice. Heappoints our 
grand juries, and largely our petit juries ; 
and he appoints men on whom he can rely 
to carry out his wishes or his pledges, 
advancing or retarding justice as the power 
to which he bows commands. Judges 
may urge juries to do their duty, and break 
their hearts in futile expostulation and 
upright indignation, and not a law-breaker 
will feel an hour’s anxiety, because the 
next jury will be elected from their own 
number by their next servant—as servile 
as the last. 

This unclean minority will rule us until 
we adopt their rule and pledge the candi- 
dates asking our votes to enforce the 
present laws against gambling and liquor- 
selling, and to favor the amendments 
which the law-abiding elements of society 
agree upon as necessary. Party leaders 
would prefer to cater to the respectable 
element if respectability would but show 
the life and cohesion wickedness shows. 
This isour plan. Have pledges circulated 
by churches and all societies whose object 
is the advancement of public morality. 

If one or two members of each church, 
temperance society, Y. M. C. A., and Law 
and Order League would devote one day 
each year to some such work as this, rum 
rule in county and State would soon be 
done away with. G. C. 


Tolstoi’s Autographs for 
Starving Russia 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I have two autograph letters from Count 
L. N. Tolstoi, the famous author. Auto- 
graphs of Count Tolstoi are rare, and I 
should like to sell these for the benefit of 
the starving Russian peasants. 

Letter No.1 is in English, with a few 
words of Russian. It refers to “ Robert 
Elsmere ” and to the Count’s own “ Walk 
in the Light.” 

Letter No. 2, which is longer, is also in 


English, with the exception of one Russian 
paragraph, which I will translate for the 
buyer. It expresses the great author’s 
gratitude to America for her help and 
sympathy in Russia’s present distress, and 
contains some characteristic remarks on 
the subject of autographs. 

Both letters possess the advantage of 
giving specimens of the Count’s English 

and Russian handwritings. I guarantee 
their genuineness. 

I will receive bids for both these letters, 
separately, by number until March 20, 
when I will award them to the persons 
who have offered the largest prices. In 
view of the object for which I consent to 
part with them, I hope the prices offered 
will be generous. 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 
9 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 


—The Pope, it is said, intends in his 
will to leave funds for the foundation in 
Rome of a grand universal scientific insti- 
tute. 


For Seasickness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. Price, of the White Star S. S. Germanic, 
says: “I have prescribed it in my practice among 
the passengers traveling to and from Europe, in 
this steamer, and the result has satisfied me that, if 
taken in time, it will, in a great many cases, prevent 
seasickness.”’ 


Prize Crops. 


BUSHELS of potatoes 
22 per acre in Massachu- 
Setts is a pretty good crop, but 
it was raised by Mr. John H. 
George, Methuen, Mass., on 
Stockbridge Potato Manure ex- 
clusively, and gained him the 
Essex Agricultural Society's 
remium. 
he largest 20 crops in the 
reat potato contest conducted 
the American Agriculturist 
for the two years were raised on 
Stockbridge Potato Manure ex- 
clusively. 
Stockbridge alone, . 9,480 bush. 
Nearest competitor, 


including land under 
irrigation, « « 


Difference in favor of 
Stockbridge, 
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Spare Pearline 


and Spoil 


Better use too much than too little. 


the Wash 


Too much Pearline 


won't do any harm—too little may. Use too much, and you 


only waste it, that’s all. 
better than none at all. 


But use too little, and it’s only a bit 
You'll have to work harder, and 


you'll have to rub—and then the wear and tear begins. 

It's this rubbing and this wear and this work that 
Pearline, if properly used, takes away. Use it just as directed 
on every package, no more, no less, and you'll get the best 


results. 


You needn't try to improve upon it. 


You can’t. 


Peddlers and some unscru ulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” or 
Send i 


‘*the same as Pearline.”’ 


IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 


JAMES PYI New York. 


++ your grocer sends you meee 5 in place of Pearline, do the honest 
Back 


‘WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Dyspepsia i is stealing the roses from many 
ladies’ cheeks, and making many men’s 
faces blanch. 


BEECHAM’S 


w ae arrest the ras- 
cal, and restore 
health, vigor and 


color; will cure 
Sick Headache, acting like a charm 
on the Stomach, Liver and Kidney*s. 


) 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

STOP THIEF. 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

25c.a box. New York Depot,365 Canal st 
pe 


‘ 
{ 
‘ 
‘ 
¢ 


per day, at 
home, ATER 


t 
LIGHTNING PLAT 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by a careful application ~ the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. ps hes provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured povereas 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. I 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 

escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
soremnes with pare | blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling wales or only 
in tins Grocers, labelled th 

O., Chemists, 
England. 


Siz Henrr Tuomrsox, the 
most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than = 
half of all diseases come from 
errors in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
; 8 Garfield Tea to 319 West 

45th Street, New York City. 
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Artistic Music 


We have read about the newly imported 
German tenor who on an Easter morning 
electrified a “ heavily mortgaged congrega- 
tion” by singing over and over again, ‘‘ He 
will raise ze debt, He will raise ze debt, in 
ze twinkling of aneye.” But the following 
musical incident is related by one who 
recently attended a fashionable church. 
The choir started with a reference to the 
lilies of the field, and after ringing the 
changes on the word “ consider” until al) 
idea of its connection was lost, they began 
to tell the congregation, through the mouth 
of the soprano, that “Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed.” Straightway the 
soprano was reinforced by the basso, who 
declared that Solomon was most decidedly 
and emphatically not arrayed—was not 
arrayed. Then the alto ventured it as her 
opinion that Solomon was not arrayed, 
when the tenor, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, sang, as if it had been officially an- 
nounced, that “he was not arrayed.” 
Then, when the feelings of the congrega- 
tion had been harrowed up sufficiently, and 
our sympathies all aroused for poor Solo- 
mon, whose numerous wives allowed him 
to go about in such a fashion, the choir at 
length, in a most cool and composed man- 
ner, informed us that the idea they intended 
to convey was that Solomon in all his glo- 
ry was not arrayed “like one of these ’— 
these what? So longa time had elapsed 
since they sang of the lilies that the thread 
was entirely lost, and by “ these” one nat- 
uraly concluded that the choir was desig- 
nated. Arrayed like one of these? We 
should think not, indeed! Solomon in a 
Prince Albert or a cutaway coat? No, 
most decidedly. Solomon in the very ze- 
nith of his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. 

Despite the experience of the morning, 
the hope still remained that in the evening 
a sacred song might be sung in a manner 
that would not excite our risibilities or 
leave the impression that we had been listen- 
ing to a case of blackmail. But again off 
went the nimble soprano with the very 
laudable though startling announcement, 
‘*] will wash.” Straightway the alto, not 
to be outdone, declared that she “ would 
wash.” And the tenor, finding it to be the 
tning, warbled forth that he would wash. 
Then the deep-chested basso, as though 
calling up his fortitude for the plunge, 
bellowed forth the stern resolve that he 
also would wash. Next a short interlude 
on the organ, strongly suggestive of the 
escaping steam or the splash of the waves, 
after which the choir individually and col- 
lectively asserted the firm, unshaken resolve 
that they would wash. At last they solved 
the problem by stating that they proposed 
to “ Wash their hands in innocency.”— 
Cathedral Chimes. 


Lost 


(Reprinted by request) 

Somewhere on the shores of Time—this 
country—between January Street and De- 
cember Lane, a valuable Year, containing 
a Diary for every day, but only written up 
to the third page; a suit of Summer Clothes, 
much worn, and bent at the knees; a long 
catalogue of Good Resolutions, mostly in 
bad repair, and many of them hopelessly 
broken ; alarge number of Bright Anticipa- 
tions, slightly tarnished, but good for an- 
other year; several secret pockets contain- 
ing Disappointments, Cares, Heartaches, 
Perplexities, and Troubles of various kinds 
and degrees; a large cutglass Tear-Jug, 
quite full; a few Hopes, several of which 
are Blasted; a handfulof Duns, ditto; a 


perfect crazy quilt of Penitence; a variety 
of Corrections and Chastenings, quite sore 
to the touch, and to be handled with care; 
some Wearisome Nights, and a few 
Months of Vanity; a wee little line of non- 
pareil Wisdom, and a half-column display 
of full-face Folly; a great deal of Vexa- 
tion, and some Crooked Things that cannot 
be made straight; some Pleasant Words, 
sweeter than honeycomb ; some scraps of 
a Feast and many indications of a Famine; 
an abundant Seed-time, scanty Plowing, 
and a Meager Harvest; a thousand Temp- 
tations and one Victory; a Hill of Pride 
and a Precipice of Fall ; a Rod, bearing evi- 
dence that it had reached the back of the 
Fool it was meant for; a score of Punish- 
ments, and a thousand Mercies. 

The name of the loser will at once be 
revealed by the contents, and if the finder 
will kindly return the Year, he will be 
cordially welcome to keep the contents 
for himself.— Burdette. 


—Ferdinand Ward will get through at 
Sing Sing on May Day. Before he leaves, 
the Warden will give him $10 and a suit of 
(unstriped) clothes. He has been a prisoner 
there since November 1, 1884. 


Some merchants get the 
best they can; some get the 
meanest they can. 

Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys--what does he get for you? 

There are common glass and 
tough glass,tough against heat. 
There are foggy and clear. 
There are rough and fine. 
There are carefully made and 
hap-hazard. 

ou can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can do. 
Insist on Macbeth’s “ pearl 
top”’ or “‘pearl glass” which- 
ever shape you require. They 
are right in all those ways ; and 
they do not break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 

Be willing to pay a nickel 


more for them. 
Pittsburg. Gro. A. MACBETH & CO. 


Three 


foretell the approach of Pulmonary Consumption. 
rattle-snake never strikes its fatal blow until after its note of 
warning has been given; so with Consumption; the attack 


ne 


of this dread and insidious foe is preceded by EMACIATION, 


it. 


says, which he can and must prevent; doubl 


Signals continuing through warm weather. 


SION beneath the collar bones. 
The one attacked soon contracts and the flesh 


invade one lung, and at its apex. 


Danger: of flesh without sufficient sick symptoms to account for 
it. A COUGH; slight, perhaps; a mere habit, the patient 


ominous if 
UNEQUAL DEPRES- 
Tubercles almost always 


above it shows a greater depression than over the other. 


These are the signals. 


Where is the remedy? 
Observation (and too often experience) makes you answer no. 


Will any drug supply it? 
More than 20 years 


ago we said that our COMPOUND OXYGEN would help in a manner and to an 


extent far exceeding an 
our word only now. 


other agent known to man. 
cientists admit it; physicians prescribe and take it; and 


We say so still; but it is not 


better still, thousands of people everywhere, stepping aside from the crowded path 
of hoary failure, have tried it themselves and are living to-day, glad to tell of its 
great power to rebuild the system, the gradual consumption of which it is that we 


call Consumption. 


If a person has seen one.or all of these signals; if he wants help rather than 
sympathy ; if he can weigh and believe the evidence of others, we would like him 


to send for our 200-page book of explanation and of proof. 


ENTIRELY FREE. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


120 Sutter St., San Francisco,Cal. 864 Broadway, New York. 


66 Church St., Toronto, Canada, 


Liebe Company 
——Entract of Beel 


BEEF TEA 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 
made Dishes. 


Truth Crushed to Earth 
Will Rise Again 
but sometimes s-o s-l-o-w-l-y that one tires of wait- 
ing. If she would “get a move” on her, like our 
Coiled Spring Fence after being struck by a drove of 
Texas steers, she could demand of falsehood an 
unconditional! surrender. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
Adrian, Mich. 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 
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